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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ARTIST’S LIFE 


GOYA 


AND THE WORLD AROUND HIM 


Sc after becoming established in Madrid in 1773, Goya was 
admitted to a number of fertulias or salons. The young painter may have been 
introduced to the Countess of Fuentes shortly after his arrival at the Court, since 
the Count of Fuentes, head of the influential Aragonese family of Pignatelli, was 
the protector of Fuendetodos, the artist’s native village. A patron of the arts, the 
Count was apparently the one who, thirteen years before, had introduced Goya, 
then a youth, to Don José Luzan, in whose Saragossan studio the painter served his 
apprenticeship and first became acquainted with other artists. Among these were 
the brothers Bayeu, whose sister Goya married in the winter of 1773. The young 
couple had to subsist on a meager income, and there is some evidence for suppos- 
ing that Goya was allowed the use of the studio of the elder Bayeu, Francisco, at 
that time a painter to the King and a member of the Royal Academy of San Fernando. 

1. For the preceding, cf. Joaquin EZQUERRA DEL Bayo, La Duquesa de Alba y Goya, Madrid, 1928, pp. 85 ff. 


It is reported that Don Valentin de Sambricio, of Madrid, has recently found a document (unpublished at this writing) 
proving that Goya’s marriage took place late in 1773. 
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Despite the failure of his three youthful attempts to win academic recognition 
(two in Madrid, and one in Parma), Goya still kept a keen eye on the Royal 
Academy, and perhaps desired the society of academicians. His brother-in-law, 
Francisco, was on good terms with most of them as well as with Anthony Raphael 
Mengs, First Painter to the King, who was continually dissatisfied with the way 
the Academy was being conducted. It was with the help of Mengs that Francisco 
Bayeu obtained the first state commission for his young brother-in-law. 

Early in the 1780’s when Goya, at last himself a member of the Royal Academy, 
was beginning to be known in Madrid society as a portrait painter, his colleague in 
the Academy, the architect Don Ventura Rodriguez, introduced him to the higher 
social circles of the Court, and to the King’s brother, the Infante Don Luis. The 
Infante, whose favorite sport was hunting, found Goya as good a hunter as he was 
a painter. 

While making his way in Madrid society, the young artist found time not only 
to attend the meetings of the Academy, but also to be a frequent guest at certain 
salons, among them that of the great Duchess of Osuna, who also invited him to the 
picnics at her country house near Madrid. At those fertulias, not only politics, 
fashions, art, literature, and the new science of economy were discussed ; music, plays, 
and bull-fighting were also favorite topics with the Duchesses of Osuna and Alba. 

After 1792, having become very hard of hearing, Goya seldom attended the 
Academy’s meetings, but he continued to call on some of his aristocratic acquain- 
tances, and to cultivate the friendship of a number of the best known men of letters. 

That the artist took an active interest in his friends’ discussions in spite of his 
deafness, is shown by the sixteen animal-like human heads drawn by him on a sheet 
of paper, reportedly at the tertulia of the Marquis of Santa Cruz, in 1798 (Countess 
of Sclafani Collection, Madrid). The drawing (Fig. 1) depicts the kind of resem- 
blances between men and animals so dear to “Physiognomy”, which by then was a 
_ frequent topic of conversation among cultivated people. It had indeed become a 
sort of fashion to tell the character of a person from the likeness of his features to 
those of a particular animal, which in turn was considered as incarnating a given 
temperamental bent. 

Goya’s interest in such discussions was more than superficial; in fact, from the 
fanciful representations of human proclivities contained in a series of four pen- 
drawings made about the end of the XVIII Century, it would appear that such 
likenesses had more than simply impressed the artist. In each of these pen-drawings 
(all of them now in the Prado Museum), a person, facing what may be a mirror, 
or a canvas, sees his or her features and attitudes reproduced in the form of an animal 
symbolic of a temperamental inclination. The resemblance between the two figures 
is subtly emphasized by having the outward appearance of the animal’s body mir- 
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FIG. 1. — Gora. — Sixteen heads, pen drawing. — Countess of Sclafani Collection, Madrid. 


rored, as it were, in the human being’s garments, thus broadening the likeness to 
embrace the social nature of man. We find, for instance, a representation of unchas- 
tity in the drawing where a young man dressed in student’s garb confronts the image 
of a toad squatting on swampy ground and raising its forelegs. The man’s 
uplifted arms couple his gesture with that of the batrachian which is exem- 
plifying fleshly lust. Nor does the similarity between the two end here: contrary 
to any idea of verisimilitude, the man’s sleeves and the cassock below his 
left arm are striped like the toad’s skin; even more, the heavy lines suggesting the 
mud around the warty animal are carried over into the lower part of the human 
figure, which, leaning back and raising its arms, seems to sink into a miry substance.” 

Throughout his life, Goya portrayed many of his friends, either for a commis- 
sion or as a present. As was customary, he at times put into the portrait some 
reference to the sitter’s taste or calling. Certainly, we should not try to find any 
implication beyond that of the sitter’s known taste or pursuits in such portraits as 
the one of the Duke of Alba reading a music score by Haydn (Marquise of Los 
Vélez Collection, Madrid) or that of Don Félix Colon de Larridtegui (Richard 


2. Another representation of unchastity is found in the drawing of a woman standing before the image of a 
viper climbing up a toothed scythe. Of the two other drawings of the series, one represents a constable facing the 
image of a cat, and another a fop confronted with his monkey-like resemblance. There is also in the Prado Museum 
a red-chalk drawing which seems to be a preparatory one for the Viper-woman. 
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Traumann Collection, Madrid) in the background of which is displayed the sitter’s 
scholarly work on Spanish military courts. 

Neither can we do more than guess to what extent, if any, the music sheets in 
the portraits of the Duchess of Abrantes (Madrid, Count of Quinta de la Enrajada 
Collection, Madrid) and The painter’s grandson (Private Collection, Madrid), 
both painted when the artist was about seventy, betray Goya’s fondness for music 
which he kept throughout his life, in spite of his deafness. 


On the other hand, there 
are extant a few portraits in 
which the objects chosen to re- 
veal the sitter’s calling or ac- 
complishments may have had 
a particular appeal for Goya. 
In the Portrait of the Count 
of Floridablanca (Marquis of 
Villanueva de Valdueza Col- 
lection, Madrid), for instance, 
painted in 1783, we find, be- 
sides the plans for the Aragon 
Canal — one of the Count’s 
political-economic achieve- 
ments — Palomino’s treatise 
Practica de la pintura (Fig. 
3). Whatever meaning such a 
book may have had in relation 
to the sitter, it seems to have 
been of significant import to 
Goya, who represented him- 
self as one of the two secondary 
figures in the portrait. 


Palomino’s E/ Museo pic- 
{6rico was the most authorita- 
tive Spanish treatise on art 
during the XVIII Century. Its 
first part, Thedrica de la pintura, was first published in Madrid in 1715, and the 
second and third, Practica de la pintura and Parnaso Español appeared in a single 
volume in 1724. Late in the century the treatise was still so popular among artists 
and art-lovers that a second edition of the whole work was brought out in Madrid 
in 1795-97. 


FIG. 2. — GoyA.— The Toad-Man, sepia drawing. — Prado Museum, Madrid, 
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The last part of the 
work has been, and still 
is, very useful for bio- 
graphical purposes, since 
Palomino was able to 
consult XVII Century 
manuscript sources 
which have since disap- 
peared. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that in the 
XVIII Century artists 
were particularly keen 
about the part dealing 
with the practice of 
painting. So, probably, 
was Goya when, in the 
Portrait of Florida- 
blanca, he chose to show 
on the volume the title 
Practica de la pintura. 

It is in this part 
that Palomino conveys to 
the painter an enormous 
amount of pictorial 
knowledge acquired 
through his own experi- 
ence as well as through 
his readings and conver- 
sations with his fellow- 
artists. In his precepts 
there is embodied time 
and again the rococo 
idea that “‘as art imitates 
Nature, so does Nature 


FIG. 3. —GoYA. — Portrait of the Count of Floridablanca, — Marquis of Villanueva de 
Valdueza Collection, Madrid. 


imitate art”, which is fully discussed in Theorica de la pintura. 

It is quite possible that Don José Luzan had trained Goya on Palomino’s prin- 
ciples. In any case, Goya’s technique follows so closely some of Palomino’s advice 
that one must conclude that he was familiar with the contents of the book he 


portrayed. 
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Naturally enough, Pa- 
lomino’s practical treatise 
did not live much beyond 
the end of the XVIII Cen- 
tury, while Goya’s renown 
has been continually in- 
creasing ever since. ‘The 
combined result of these two 
facts has been that, for more 
than a century, both critics 
and artists have been attrib- 
uting to Goya’s unusual pic- 
torial gift practices that he 
learned from that treatise. 

We know now that there 
is nothing puzzling in the 
fresco technique used by 
Goya in the mural decora- 
tions of the Church of San 
Antonio de la Florida, as it 
was the one recommended 
by Palomino.’ Likewise, it 
would seem that he learned 
from the same source the oil- 
wall technique which he 
used in the decoration of his 
country house in the out- 

FIG. 4. — Goya. — The Flowersellers, — Prado Museum, Madrid. skirts of Madrid. 

In fact, on page 34 of Practica de la pintura we read: “Manner of preparing 
the wall for oil-painting. In order to paint in oil on a wall, first make sure 
that the wall surface is as even as possible, then lay on it a coat of size which 
ought to be very hot so that it will permeate the wall. Once that coat has dried, 
besmear any cracks it may have with plaster and glue; then, lay on a coat of 
oil-priming, upon which, as soon as it has dried, you should paint.” From the 
“technical” descriptions we have of Goya’s oil wall-paintings, it is clear that he 
did not depart from Palomino’s advice. 

Furthermore, another of Goya’s usual devices which have attracted the atten- 


. 3: The present writer has discussed this problem in A contribution to Goya’s art: The San Antonio de la 
Florida frescoes in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, New York, April 1944, pp. 231-248. 
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tion of some critics (and tested the skill 
of restorers) — that of covering the 
painted canvas with a thin layer of var- 
nish in order to retouch or work-over a 
picture — may also be found in the same 
treatise, which in the last chapter gives 
no less than four different recipes for 
making varnishes upon which it is pos- 
sible to do retouching. 

Nor is this all. Apart from practical 
directions, Goya may have enjoyed Palo- 
mino’s treatise for the esthetic principles 
it embodied. Some of them, at any rate, 
closely coincide with his own point of 
view as seen in his work up to 1793. 
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bert See er In Goya’s pictures of that period — 
FIG. 5. — Goya. — Portrait of Philip the cartoons for tapestries, the Alameda 

IV, after Velazquez’s painting, D + 5 
etching. canvases — we find a striking conformity 


with some of Palomino’s 
insistent recommenda- 
tions. Doubtless he 
agreed with Palomino’s 
idea that the painter 
must choose from the va- 
riety of nature what is 
conducive to his pur- 
pose, thus, for instance, 
avoiding a light which 
would spread equally 
over everything in the 
picture, leaving nothing 
Capricious in the inter- 
play of tints. He also 
shared in the idea of 
painting vague and mild 
skies so that anything 
placed before them ls OR | 
would look somewhat FIG. 6. — VELAZQUEZ. — Portrait of Philip IV on Horseback. — Prado Museum, Madrid, 


Sr à 
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darker, and anything “terrestrial” would come forward in the picture, while the 
sky light would recede. In like manner we can find similarities between the artists 
and the writer’s taste in the variety of tints and “attitudes” of flowers, as seen, for 
instance, in the cartoon The flowersellers executed in 1786 (Prado Museum), where 
some flowers are viewed in profile, some from the front, some lifted, others curving 
downward (Fig. 4). 

However, since an interpretation of those pictorial elements present in Goya’s 
pictures of that period would lead us into a full discussion of his art — which is not 
the purpose of the present essay — we shall proceed to examine some other refer- 
ences to the artist’s spiritual curiosity as found in a number of his works. 

It is known that Goya had several architects among his friends, and that he 
himself had an interest in architecture is suggested by the sketches he made for 
architectural projects. In 1781 or 1784, when commissioned to do the Portrait of 
Don Ventura Rodriguez, he represented his older friend holding a plan for the 
chapel of the Virgin del Pilar in the Pilar Cathedral in Saragossa.* In that chapel, 
built by Rodriguez, Goya had painted in 1771-72 the frescoes which brought him 
his first success. 

Don Ventura Rodriguez had been one of the jury members who, back in 1766, 
let young Goya go without a single vote in the Royal Academy competition. This 
had evidently not preyed upon the successful Goya. At the time the portrait was 
painted, Rodriguez’s reputation as an architect was deteriorating; his works were 
being widely and bitterly criticized. Disturbed by such criticism and mistrusting 
his own rococo point-of-view, he was none the less incapable of meeting the aca- 
demic neoclassical demands made upon him; his projects were being subjected to 
endless corrections, and even discarded. 

Goya, who was still giving life to the rococo tradition, brought into the portrait 
as prevailing color a mild grayish green, and shaped the figure of the sitter according 
to undulating lines which even curl the plan the architect is holding in his hand. 
Thus, the artist confidently created a rococo portrait in which the memory of his 
own early success was united to one of the achievements of the now unsuccessful 
architect. 

When in 1789, after the death of Charles III, Goya was appointed Court 
Painter, one of his first administrative tasks was to make an inventory of the pictures 
in the Royal collections, which comprised works by nearly all the best known mas- 
ters. He could do this without embarrassment since his opinion on the art of the 
past apparently carried weight with his learned contemporaries, as Cean Bermudez’s 
quotation of the artist’s opinion on the Saint Jerome by Torrigiani would prove: 
“It is not only the best piece of modern sculpture in Spain, but it is doubtful if there 


4. See reproduction in: The art of Goya (Ed. Dantet C. Ricu), Chicago, The Art Institute of Chicago, 1941, 
no. 9, or in: A. DE BERUETE y Moret, Goya as a portrait painter, London, 1922, pl. 3. 
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FIG. 7. — GoyA. — Village bull-fight. — Academy of San Fernando, Madrid. 


is anything better in Italy, or in France after her conquests. We would not dare to 
make such a statement had we not heard it from Don Francisco Goya, first painter 
to His Majesty the King.” 

It may be that Goya went back to Palomino’s book, this time to the third part 
where many of the paintings in the Royal collections are discussed and even de- 
scribed. The published volumes of Antonio Ponz’s Viaje por España (1772-1794) 
may also have been of use to him, as well as the old inventories of His Majesty’s 
collections. At any rate, Goya must have already been familiar with most of the 
pictures he had to deal with, as after 1776 he was admitted to the King’s palaces in 
the royal service. In the Royal Palace in Madrid there were pictures by the two 
painters that Goya, according to his son Javier’s testimony, admired most: Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez. Of the first there was the canvas Artemisia (?), now in the 
Prado Museum, bought by Charles III, together with other paintings, on Mengs’ 
advice. Among the paintings by Velazquez there were the eighteen that Goya 
reproduced in a series of etchings about 1778. 

There has been some wonder about the fact that Mengs should have helped 
young Goya, whose art was so different from that of the painter who, to put it in 
» the words of the English translator of Mengs’ works, enjoyed such high fame in 


5. Acustin CEAN BErMUpEZ, Diccionario histérico de los mds ilustres profesores de las bellas artes en España, 
Madrid, 1800, V, 68-69. 
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Spain that not to admire him was almost a violence against Church and State. How- 
ever, Goya’s admiration for Velazquez and Rembrandt did not run counter 
to the theoretician painter’s understanding of these masters. Indeed, Mengs grouped 
both Velazquez and Rembrandt together with his beloved Correggio as the most 
celebrated in the “‘artifice of aerial perspective.” According to Mengs, the three of 
them understood better than any other — after the ancient Greeks — the transparent 


FIG. 8, — THOMAS GAUGAIN. — Portrait of Dr. Beattie, after Reynold’s picture, stipple engraving. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


nature of the air, and were thus able to form “that ambiency which distinguishes 
objects even in the shade, and makes one comprehend the distance which there is 
between the one and the other." 

Goya who was always aiming at effecting the “magic of the ambiency in a 
picture”, to repeat his favorite expression,’ could have listened without discomfort 
to Mengs’ advice of studying the “naturalist” Velazquez, who imitated “truth, not 
as itis, but as it appears.” 


6. For this and the following citations from Mengs, see: Description of the principal paintings in the Royal 
RES Madrid (written in 1776) in The Works of Anthony Raphael Mengs (translated from the Italian), London 
1796, IL. 

7. P. BerOQUI, Una biografia de Goya escrita por su hijo in: “Archivo Español de Arte y Arqueologia”, no. 7, 
January-April 1927, pp. 99-100. 
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which, needless to say, is im- 
plicit in his works — may be 
found in a discursive way in 
some of his writings known to 
us. After 1793, at least, he was 
aware of having found his way 
out of the rococo world. The 
new realm he had come to may 
be called that of ‘‘Picturesque- 
ness’ — anew word being used 
at the time in England by Uve- 
dale Price in his Essay on the 
Picturesque (London, 1794) to 
express a characteristic which 
“fills up a vacancy between the 
sublime and the beautiful [as 
understood by Burke], and ac- 
counts for the pleasure we re- 
ceive from many objects on 
principles distinct from them 


both.” 


FIG. 9.— Goya. — Divina Razôn, no dejes nin- 
guno, wash drawing. — Prado Museum, Madrid. 


Goya’s etchings after Velazquez’s pictures 
may seem dull to one searching them for Velaz- 
quez’s sense of limitless space. Truly, as seen 
in the etching after the Portrait of Philip IV 
on horseback (Fig. 5), Goya substituted for 
that Baroque sense his own rococo feeling for 
bounded space. Thus, in the etching the fig- 
ures of the King and his mount stand out 
against a confined, if vague, background, while 
in the painting the figures are enhanced by an 
immense background full of textural qualities 
(90): 

Goya’s interest in esthetic problems — 


FIG. 10. — Goya. — Portrait of Don José L. Munärriz. — Academy of San 
Fernando, Madrid. 
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Apparently, Goya’s 
own understanding of a 
group of paintings with 
which he felt he was 
opening a new ground for 
his art, ran parallel to 
Price’s enjoyment of pic- 
tures which “display the 
most fertile and brilliant 
imagination, joined to the 
most accurate judgment 
and selection, and the 
deepest knowledge of na- 
ture.” In fact, late in 1793 


ra ida cers Desosivessd# ta guerra, ‘plate 12) Trees restent DRE I aun He Goya, who for several 
years had been so over- 
whelmed with commissions that he had to employ assistants, took advantage of the 
respite offered by his convalescence from a long illness, to paint a group of eleven 
easel-pictures in which he was able “‘to make room for observation, which usually 
is not possible in works painted on commission, where caprice and invention are not 
allowed a free play”, —as 
he wrote to the Secretary 
of the Royal Academy, 
Don Bernardo Yriarte, on 
January 4th, 1794. 
. There is still some 
question as to whether or 
not four paintings, now in 
the Academy of San Fer- 
nando, were among the 
eleven mentioned by Goya 
in his letter to Yriarte. 
However, there is no 
doubt that at least three 
of these paintings in the 
Academy were made 
either about 1794 or 


FIG. 12. — cova. — Desastres de la guerra, plate 79: Murié la Verdad. 
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shortly afterward. From 
such pictures we can rea- 
lize how Goya’s new sense 
of fobservatron.’,.ca- 
price” and “invention” 
led him away from the ro- 
coco tradition. While he 
continued to bring into his 
pictures an expression of 
still bounded, though now 
deeper, space, the smooth, 
undulating surfaces and 
the mild colors give way 
to uneven, streaked sur- 
faces and contrasts of 
lights and shadows, as we 
see in Village bull-fight 


(Academy of San Fernando) (Fig. 7). 


FIG. 14. — cova. — Desastres de la guerra, unnumbered plate: Esto es lo verdadero. 


After those paintings, which would have satisfied Price’s idea of bringing 
into a picture a certain sense of “irritation” or stimulus in order to correct the languor 
of beauty or the tension of sublimity, there came, in the same vein, such paintings 
as the large canvases for the Oratorio de la Cueva in Cadiz, the frescoes in the 


FIG. 13. — Gora. — Desastres de la guerra, plate 80: Si resucitard? 


Church of San Antonio 
de la Florida in Madrid, 
and, finally, the Capri- 
chos. 

In the announcement 
of this series of aqua- 
tints, published on Febru- 
ary 6th, 1799, in Diario 
de Madrid, Goya said: 
“Since the artist is con- 
vinced that the censure of 
human errors and vices 
(though they may seem to 
be peculiar to Eloquence 
and Poetry) may also be 
the object of Painting, he 
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FIG. 15. — cova. — Disparate matrimonial. 


has chosen as subjects adequate for his work, from the multitude of follies and errors 
common in every civil society, as well as from the vulgar prejudices and lies author- 
ized by custom, ignorance or interest, those that he has thought more suitable to 
provide grounds for ridicule as well as for exercising the artificer’s fancy.” 

He goes on to say that most of the objects represented in the plates of the 
Caprichos are “ideal”, and that he has not followed either any one else’s works or 
nature. On the contrary, he has departed from nature “in order to put before the 
eyes forms and attitudes that so far have existed only in the human mind, obscured 
and confused by lack of illustration, or excited by the unruliness of passions.” 

In the closing paragraph Goya, again touching the problem Ut pictura poesis, 
concludes: “Painting (like Poetry) chooses from the universal what it considers 
suitable to its own ends; it reunites in a single personage circumstances and charac- 
teristics that nature has divided among many. From such a combination, ingeniously 
arranged, results the kind of successful imitation for which a good artificer deserves 
the title of inventor and not that of servile copyist.” 

Goya’s ideas, and even the phraseology he uses, somewhat resemble those ex- 
pressed by the Jesuit Father Esteban de Arteaga in his Investigaciones filoséficas 
sobre la Belleza ideal (Madrid, 1789). There is an essential difference though: 
Arteaga, while thinking that to imitate nature is to “represent the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral objects of the Universe”, considers morals and customs as solely 


ae — 
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within the province of Poetry. From such a view Goya conscientiously departed — 
not merely led by his desire to satirize such social vices as prostitution, injustice, 
bad upbringing, and the like, but rather driven by his urge to bring into the open 
of the plastic realm those forms and attitudes that so far had existed only in the 
confused human mind. 

Moreover, if Goya’s fancy seized upon the rough figures and attitudes of 
witches, goblins, and other monsters to exercise his powers of observation, caprice, 
and invention, he at the same time, used them as expressions of a negative world 
which Reason should root out. 

It has been customary to look upon the commentaries to the Caprichos that 
Goya himself wrote, as if they were intended to conceal the anecdotal meaning, or 
to mitigate the bitterness of his satire. However, if we read them, as we should, in 

the light of the aquatints them- 
aE selves, and even in that of the 
oe ideas contained in the announce- 
. ment we have just discussed, we 
realize that those commentaries 
are but a further elucidation of 
Goya’s belief in the power of rea- 
son to do away with the negative 
world of human absurdity. Con- 
fidence in the ability of education 
to cure man’s errors is expressed 
frequently enough to suggest that 
the artist was sharing in the ideas 
of the Enlightenment then cur- 
rent among his friends. Indeed, 
those were the years when Jo- 
vellanos had founded the Insti- 
tuto Asturiano with the aim of 
improving the spiritual and eco- 
nomic state of Spain through 
education, and it would not be 
long before Pestalozzi’s educa- 
tional ideas were widely tried in 
Spain. 


Even Francisco Zapater, 


: , 16, — . — Por liberal, sepia and India wash-drawing. — : sue . 3 
aie Muscat, Madrid. who wrote his Noticias biogrä 
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ficas (Saragossa, 1868) with the avowed purpose of vindicating Goya’s memory 
against his reputation as a rationalist, acknowledged the artist’s interest in the ideas 
that were spreading all over Europe at the end of the XVIII Century. 

To get acquainted with the “philosophical” or “revolutionary” ways of thought, 
Goya did not need to confine himself to his friends’ conversations, or to what readings 
on the matter were available in Spanish. For he endeavored so earnestly to learn 
French that in 1787 he could take pride in writing a long letter in that language to 
his friend, Don Martin Zapater And at that time French philosophical works, 
including those forbidden by the Inquisition, were so widely read in Spain that a 
Capuchin novice — later, Fray 
Diego de Cadiz — could some- 
what overemphasize his piety by 
refusing to read French heretic 
books even per elegantiam ser- 
montis. 

Nonetheless, those ideas were 
not finding an easy way. Every- 
where special interests of various 
kinds, as well as mental habits, 
were opposing them. “Reason” 
had come to be considered the 
devastating enemy in many cir- 
cles, and attempts were being 
made to check it, or to win it over 
to a pious point of view. Books 
like Les égarements de la raison 
by Abbot Gérard had an audi- 
ence in Spain, and the literary 
efforts made in France to “un- 
mask” Voltaire were welcomed 

| se TE TT by those Spaniards in pursuit of 
RER enr ce PTE the same end. 

mo. 17.— cova, — Castigo francés, chalk, drawing. — Gerstenberg Collection, In England one of the active 

antagonists of the new philosoph- 

ical trend was a Dr. James Beattie, whose book Essay on Truth the painter Reynolds 


found so convincing that in 1773 he decided to immortalize its author in an alle- 
gorical portrait. 


8. This is not contradicted by LEANDRO FERNANDEZ Morartin’s remark (Obras péstumas, Madrid 1868, III, 
p. 8) that, thirty-seven years later, when Goya arrived in Bordeaux, he was unable to say a word in French. 


ne foto 
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Reynolds’ picture shows Dr. 
Beattie with the Essay on Truth 
in his hands; from behind 
emerges the winged figure of 
Truth, lifting a balance with her 
left arm, while with the right she 
is chasing away three sinister fig- 
ures; one of these has the features 
eae ea | of Voltaire and the other two 

Er were said to represent Gibbon 
and Hume.’ 


That flattering portrait of 
Dr. Beattie was engraved in the 
XVIII Century, and again in 
1805 (Fig. 8). Possibly Goya 
saw one such print and had 
it in mind when he made the 
drawing representing Reason as 
a laurel-crowned female figure 
holding in its left arm a balance, 
while the right one, armed witha 
whip, chases away some sinister 
FIG. 18. — Gora. — Loca que vende los placeres, chalk drawing. — Gerstenberg birds (Fig. 9) . Asis CORP AA au 
Collection, Grunewald. Goya’s imagery these birds sym- 
bolize the irrational world, which in this instance is made unmistakable by the 
caption: Divine Reason, leave none. It is the emphasis on the act of chasing away 
the distasteful figures, common to both Reynolds’ Truth and Goya’s Reason, which 
makes it possible to find a relation between these two works so opposite in meaning. 
Goya’s interest in things English is suggested by his briskly using a London 
dateline for a letter of August 2, 1800, to Zapater. There has never been any doubt 
that the letter was actually written in Madrid; in fact, it refers to the recent com- 
mission of a portrait of Godoy, and gaily begins: “You’d better come and help me 
paint the Duchess of Alba. She barged into my studio to have her face painted on 
by me, and she had her way. To be sure, I like this better than painting on canvas”. 
Some of Goya’s friends were active not only in the discussion and furtherance 
of political ideas, but also in those of an esthetic nature, and a number of them were 
familiar with English literature. 
At the first public session that Goya attended as a member of the Royal Academy 


9. See: WALTER ARMSTRONG, Sir Joshua Reynolds, London 1900, pp. 89 ff. 
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of San Fernando, Meléndez Valdés read 
a poem in which ancient works of art 
preferred by the rococo taste marched 
through the stanzas. And, at the same 
session, Jovellanos sang the praise of 
Mengs. Later on Jovellanos was to ex- 
pound Hugh Blair’s esthetic ideas in his 
lectures at the Instituto Asturiano. 


Blair’s lectures were the occasion for 
a sharp argument among some writers of 
Goya’s entourage. In 1798 Don José Luis 
Munarriz published a translation of 
them, made in collaboration with such 
poets as Cienfuegos and Quintana. The 
playwright Don Leandro Fernandez 
Moratin, who was well versed in English, 
found the translation faulty. However, 
it would seem that the real reason for 


FIG. 19. — Goya. — Self-portrait, pen and bistre drawing. — On 


loan in the Department of Graphic Arts, Harvard Library, Moratin’s violent criticism was the revo- 


Cambridge, Mass. 


lutionary philosophism pervading the 
Additions appended by Munarriz to Blair’s text.” 

Goya made two portraits of his friend Fernandez Moratin, one in 1799 (Ma- 
drid, Academy of San Fernando), and the other (now in the Marquis of Silvela 
Collection, Madrid) about 1825, when the two were living in Bordeaux. In neither 
of these portraits is there any indication of the sitter’s literary taste or works. 

While one could not draw any conclusion from this fact, one may notice that 

when Goya made the Portrait of Munärriz, he represented the sitter about to 
open the volume of his translation of Blair’s Lectures; on the cover of the book 
is written: “Don José L. Munarriz by Goya, 1818.’ Moreover, Goya piled into 
the background of the portrait, books with letterings which read: Horace, Virgil, 
Camoens, Don Quixote, Quintilian, Boileau, Petrarch, and The Spectator 
(Fig. 10). 

Doubtless, these books were among Munärriz’s favorites. In 1804 he had 
brought out a Spanish translation of Addison’s Pleasures of Imagination. In Addi- 
son’s essay, published in “The Spectator” in 1712, occurs the passage: ‘When the 
brain is hurt by an accident, or the mind disordered by dreams or sickness, the fancy 
is overrun with wild dismal ideas, and terrified with a thousand hideous monsters 


i MArcELINO MENENDEZ PELAYO, Historia de las ideas estéticas en España, (new ed.) Santander, 1940, III, 
pp. 405 ff. 
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of its own framing.” 


Whether or not Goya knew that text, or some paraphrase of it, Munarriz may 
have discussed the subject with the painter, who wrote this concise commentary to 
Capricho 43, The sleep of reason produces monsters: “Imagination deserted by 
reason begets impossible monsters. United with reason, she is the mother of all art 
and the source of its wonders”. 


Except for the specific reference to sickness as one of the causes of fancy’s wild 
ideas, the analogy between Addison’s and Goya’s texts is evident. On the other hand, 
Goya’s precise affirmation of the rational 
nature of Art’s wonders had its roots in 
the XVIII Century ideas on which he 
had been brought up, and which he never 
totally renounced. It is true that in the 
1850’s Charles Baudelaire, looking at 
Goya’s “impossible” monsters from his 
own point of view, was fascinated by their 
revealing truthfulness.” Nevertheless, if 
Baudelaire’s creative vision has over- 
shadowed the understanding of the Ca- 
prichos for a long time, we should not 
today fail to realize that in that work 
Goya did not intend to attach to his ren- 
dering of strange visions any sense of 
revelation, but rather one of rejection. 


Goya’s trust in the supremacy of rea- 
son never deserted him. Even in his last — ROME 
years when, far from the rococo sensuous- CHO 
ness, as well as from the pleasurable sense (ie) 
of “irritation” found in ‘“Picturesque- 
ness”, he foreshadowed the romantic re- 
ality, there is nearly always noticeable in 
his works reference (sometimes oblique) 
to reason, which sobers his expression. 


— Goya, — Self-portrait, brush and sepia drawing. — 


For instance, the plate bearing the HAT Museum, New York City. Courtesy of the Metropoli- 
i, ’ 2 * tan Museum of Art. 
caption Sad forebodings of things to 
come (Fig. 11) opens the series of aquatints Disasters of war (etched from 1810 to 
about 1820) with a romantic note; but as the series develops exposing the negative, 


11. Reproduced in this issue as part of the illustration of Mr. Purtip Horer’s article (Fig. 5, p. 170). 
12. See the essay Quelques caricaturistes étrangers. 
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even if heroic, aspects of war and of its progeny — famine and obscurantism — 
Goya’s rationalistic views on the nefarious causes and consequences of war do away 
with any lyrical feeling. Toward the end we find a recurrence of the romantic 
structure in plates 79 and 80, Truth died (Fig. 12) and Will she rise again? (Fig. 
13), representing the radiant death and resurrection of Truth. The finale, however, 
This is the Truth (Fig. 14), turns into a solid identification of Truth with Hus- 
bandry, a view which obviously arises from the XVIII Century economic approach 
to political problems adhered to by some of Goya’s contemporaries, Jovellanos 
and Cabarrus among them. 

The vision of violence continued to haunt the artist’s mind during his last years. 
In his drawings, aquatints and lithographs, the technique of which he learned at 
seventy-three, soon after it became an art-craft, we find time and again representa- 
tions of violence, occasionally allied with deceit, be it in his renderings of soldiers’ 
behavior (Disparate de miedo); duels, as in the chalk drawing Quien vencera? 
(Gerstenberg Collection, Grunewald) ; the indissolubility of matrimony as por- 
trayed in Disparate matrimonial (Fig. 15) ; the tortures inflicted on political oppo- 
nents depicted in the wash drawing Por liberal, now in the Prado Museum (Fig. 
16) ;or the French punishment, the guillotine, a subject of which there are two chalk 
drawings in the Gerstenberg collection in Grunewald (Fig. 17). 


Among the other chalk drawings he made near the end of his life, in Bordeaux, 
there is one which sums up the pleasures that the octagenarian Goya was missing. 
Some of those pleasures may be said to have left him on account of his old age; 
there are others, though, which it is more probable Goya felt had departed from the 
world around him. The drawing (Gerstenberg Collection, Grunewald) (Fig. 18) 
represents a somewhat dwarfed woman, adorned with a necklace of bells: from 
her hand fans out a loose sheaf of papers with labels which read: Health, Sleep, 
Gaiety, Freedom, and at the bottom, Taste. The old, self-exiled artist, who was 
‘shaking his head in disapproval at what the pupils of one local follower of 
David were doing, wrote as a caption for this drawing: “Foolish Woman who sells 
pleasures.” 

After the preceding glimpses of Goya and his spiritual environment, one may 
ask the question, how did Goya see himself? 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that Goya never looked his age in his self- 
portraits. However, in spite of the accuracy of such observation, one should not 
draw from it any conclusion as to Goya’s actual physical appearance, for we know 
that as early as 1787 he was worrying about his aging. In fact, on November 28th 
of that year, he wrote to his friend, Zapater, asking him how he was bearing his years 
and whether or not his hair was graying. As for himself, he regretfully acknowl- 
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edged: “I have become old with 
so many wrinkles that you would 
not recognize me were it not for 
my snub nose and my deep-set 
eyes... .. [he truth is that I am 
beginning to feel my forty-one 
years, while you perhaps will 
keep the same as when we were 
at Father Joaquin’s school.” 

In spite of such acknowledg- 
ment, and of the illnesses by 
which the artist was besieged in 
the succeeding years, none of his 
self-portraits betrays any un- 
timely aging. On the contrary, 
all of them, from that painted 
around 1790 (Count of Villagon- 
zalo Collection, Madrid) to the 
one dated 1815 (Academy of San 
Fernando, Madrid) — not to re- 
fer to those made before the date 
of the letter just mentioned — 
show the artist with a compara- 
tively youthful appearance. This 
we can observe, for instance, in 

FIG, 21. — Goya. ne Dr. Arrieta. — E. Lucas- two drawings in American col- 
lections, the pen and bistre, now 

on loan in the Department of Graphic Arts in the Harvard Library (Fig. 19), and 
the brush and sepia in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 20). The first has 
been dated 1790-92, and the second about 1795. In both we can see what the artist 
considered his characteristic features, the deep-set eyes and the snub nose, framed by 
a rather youthful face which in neither case tells much about Goya’s age or illness. 

Such a contradiction between the artist’s epistolary self-description and his 
self-portraits would seem to have esthetic roots. It would seem, indeed, that Goya 
never totally departed from the point of view conveyed in one of Palomino’s recom- 
mendations to the portrait-painter — that of mitigating certain details, like wrinkles 
and poor complexion, which may be unbecoming to the sitter. Since the likeness — 
Palomino reasons — rests actually on the contour line and in the interplay of lights 
and darks, the portrait-painter may dispense with those details which are the result 
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of age or any other accident, as they are of no consequence for his real aim. 

Palomino suggested that such a rule should be followed mainly when portraying 
sovereign persons. But, nonetheless, Goya followed it in other instances, and appar- 
ently never forgot it when facing his own likeness — even at times when he was 
treating his royal sitters differently. 

As late as 1820, when he portrayed himself in bed, supported by Dr. Arrieta 
and surrounded by his friends or relatives (Lucas-Moreno Collection, Paris), for 
all the pathos of the composition, the artist discarded from his own likeness the traces 
that illnesses and years must have left on his septuagenarian face (Fig. 21). 

One might be excused for thinking that such a persistent esthetic image of 
himself (shaped in the rococo years of his youth) was still coloring his will when, as 
Moratin wrote from Bordeaux in 1824, he appeared to his friends “deaf, old, awk- 
ward, and feeble... and so happy and eager to see the world.” 


JOSE LOPEZ-REY. 


13: LOG Cr. 
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SPANISH PAINTINGS IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


Ale 


PORTRAITS BY GOYA 


I. is a surprising feature in the history of American connois- 
seurship and in the formation of art collections that paintings by Goya have been 
eagerly sought. This may be due to the fact that Americans imported these 
works at a period when the taste for Impressionist painters was very strong. 

At the present time, two centuries after Goya’s birth, no less than eighty 
paintings by this Spanish artist have moved to private and public collections in this 
country. It is also interesting that the National Gallery of Art, so recently founded 
in Washington, possesses no less than six of his portraits already. 

The earliest work by Goya in the National Gallery is the Portrait of the 
Marquesa de Pontéjos, from the Mellon Collection (Fig. 2)." The subject is 
represented, at about the age of twenty years, full length and life-size, facing the 
spectator, against the gray-green foliage of a large park. She is attired in gray 
chiffon designed in the shepherdess fashion of Marie Antoinette. The dress is 
decorated with pale pink ribbons and flowers over a flounced and pleated skirt. 
The hair, arranged high and powdered, is encircled by the brim of a white hat 
trimmed with ribbons and feathers. The left hand falls at her side, and in the 


1. No. 85. H. 83 x W. 4912 in. (2.11 x 1.26). 
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right, the Marquesa holds a pink carnation. 
A small pug dog accompanies her.” 

Doña Maria Ana, Marquesa de Pon- 
téjos and Condesa de la Ventosa, was the 
daughter of Don Antonio Bruno Pontéjos 
y Sesma and of Doña Maria Vicente San- 
doval y Rojas, who were married in 1762. 
In 1786, Dofia Maria Ana married Don 
Francisco de Moñino y Redondo, Colonel 
of Infantry and brother of the Conde de 
Floridablanca, Prime Minister of Carlos 
III. Becoming a widow, she married again, 
her second husband being Don Fernando 
de Silva y Mefieses, a member of the King’s 
bodyguard. Again widowed, she celebrated 
her third marriage in 1817 with Don 


2. CoLLECTIONS: This picture remained in the Pontéjos 
family until 1930 and was acquired from Don Manuel Al- 
varez de Toledo, Marqués de Miraflores y de Pontéjos, Ma- 
drid, who inherited it from the Marquesa de Martorell y de 
Pontéjos, Madrid; Mellon Collection, 1937. EXHIBITIONS: Las 
obras de Goya, Ministerio de instruccién publica y bellas 
artes, Madrid, 1900, p. 32, no. 92; Exposicién de retratos de 
mujeres españolas, Madrid, Sociedad español de amigos de 
arte, 1918, no. 33; pl. 20; Goya centenary, Madrid, Museo del 
Prado, 1928, no. 8; BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHARLES YRIARTE, Goya 

FIG. 1. — Marquesa de Pontejos, Sketch. — José Lazaro sa biographie, et le catalogue de l’oeuvre, Paris, 1867, p. 139; 
Mollectios, «Madrid, Epuarpo C. DE Puca, El Marqués de Pontéjos, in: “Il- 

ustracién Española y Americana’, Madrid, May 8, 1895, 

pp. 286-287; Catdlogo de las obras de Goya expuestas en le Ministerio de instruccién publica y bellas artes, 
Madrid, 1900, p. 132, no. 92; SAMUEL L. BensusAn, Note upon the paintings of Francisco Goya, in: 
“The Studio”, London, 1901, XXIV, pp. 156-158; PauL Laronp, Goya, Paris, 1902, p. 135, no. 188; ELtas TormMo 
x Monzo, Las pinturas de Goya y su clasificacién cronolégica “Varios estudios de artes y letras’, Madrid, 1902, 
p. 208; ALBERT F. CALVERT, Goya, an account of his life and works, London, 1908, p. 139, no. 215; Retratos de 
Mujeres por Goya, Madrid, Fé, 1909, pl. 13; Hucx SroKes, Francisco Goya, a study of the work and personality 
of the 18th century Spanish painter and satirist, London, 1914, p. 168; Catdl. de la expos. de retratos de mujeres 
esp, Madrid, 1918, no. 33, pl. 20; ANGEL VEGUE y GoLponi, El Greco y Goya, in: “El Imparcial”, Madrid, 
1918; A. DE BERUETE yx Moret, Goya, pintor de retratos, Madrid, 1916, I, pp. 39-40; no. 94, pl. 9; English ed. 
tr. by SELWYN BRINTON, Boston, 1922, pp. 47-48; VALERIAN VON Loca, Francisco de Goya, Berlin, 1921, p. 200, 
no. 307, (1903 ed., p. 202, no. 307); Cuadros, dibujos y aguafuertes de Don Francisco de Goya (SATURNINO 
CALLEJA edition), Madrid, 1924, no. 58; A. DE BERUETE y Moret, Conferencias de arte, Madrid, 1924, p. 276; 
Aucust L. Mayer, Francisco de Goya, Barcelona, 1925, pp. 56, 200, no. 388; English ed., tr. by ROBERT WEST, 
London, 1924, pp. 47-48, pl. 64; JUAN ALLENDE-SALAZAR and ENRIQUE LAFUENTE, Catdl, ilustr. de la Expos. 
(centeñario) de pinturas de Goya, Museo del Prado, Madrid, 1928, p. 23, no. 18 (8), pl. xv; WiLLiAM G. Con- 
STABLE, The Goya exhibition at Madrid, in: “The Burl. Magaz.”, June, 1928, p. 307; RicHARD OERTEL, Goya 
(Kuenstler Monographien), Leipzig, 1907, p. 86, pl. 61 (1929 ed., p. 66); FRANCISCO J. SANCHEZ-CANTON, Goya 
Paris, 1930, pl. 15, p. 37; CHARLES Poore, Goya, New York, 1938, p. 139; José Gupior, Goya, New York, 1942, 
pp. 51, 58; National Gallery of Art, Preliminary catal. of paint. and sculpture, Washington, 1941, pp. 88, 89, 
no. 85, pl. VIL; Masterpieces of painting from the National Gallery of Art, ed. by H. CAIRNS AND J. WALKER, 
Washington, 1944, pp. 128-129; ALFRED FRANKFURTER, The Mellon Gift to the Nation, in: “Art News”, Jan. 9, 
1937, P. 13; “Art News”, May 1, 1937, p. 105, illus; E. A. JEWELL, in: “Magaz. of Art”, Feb., 1937, p. 80. 
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Joaquin Vizcaino y Moles, the famous magistrate of Madrid and founder of the 
Caja de Ahorros (Savings Bank). She died there in 1834. 

Painted between 1785 to 1790, the composition suggests the probable in- 
fluence in Goya’s early work of engravings after Gainsborough or Reynolds. The 
coquettish grace of the figure and the landscape background recall Goya’s second 
series of tapestry cartoons. The Marquesa’s costume shows the strong influence of 
French fashion which was prevalent among the wealthier circles of Spanish society 

eo rene at that period. What could 
4 be more charmingly painted 
than the material of her 
skirt? No one could excel 
Goya in portraying the shim- 
mering quality of the tulle 
with its soft folds, or the 
feathery touch of the lace 
ruffles about the neck, and 
the white hat with tiny rib- 
bons and feathers. 

All the distinction and 
good breeding of a great 
lady are admirably sug- 
gested by Goya without de- 
tracting from the sensuous 
appeal of the XVIII Cen- 
tury style. A sketch of the 
Marquesa which may have 
been done by Goya, or by a 
later artist, is owned by the 
Spanish art collector, Sr. D. 
José Lazaro of Madrid 
(Fig. 1). 

Two royal portraits by 
Goya are also included in 
the National Gallery, one of 
King Carlos IV, and the 
other of his wife, Queen 
Maria Luisa, both from the 

Mellon Collection. 
a The King is represented 


EPA. : ae 
ric. 2. — Goya. —Portrait of the Marquesa de Pontéjos. — Mellon Collection, fift -one ears of age 
- National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. at y LA g ) 
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standing and facing the spec- 
tator (Fig. 3).° 
He is dressed in hunting 
costume, comprising a brown 
cocked hat, lighter brown ro- 
quelaure coat with checkered 
pattern, buff waistcoat over 
which is buckled a bright yel- 
low belt with a hunting knife 
attached to it. Across his 
breast, diagonally from the 
right shoulder, is the blue and 
white ribbon of the Order of 
Carlos III, with other decora- 
tions on the left facing of the 
coat. The King wears white 
stockings, leggings with yel- 
low tops, and yellow gloves. 
In his right hand he holds the 
long, slender barrel of his 
rifle while the left arm hangs 
at his side; at his left foot sits 
a hunting dog looking up at 
him. A tall tree rises immedi- 
ately behind the king and in 
the further distance, a hazy, 
cloudy landscape may be dis- 
cerned.* 
Carlos IV (1748-1819), 
re $e Ce Pe ry king of Spain, son of Carlos 
= 3 die, National Gallery ‘of A NOR ao een Saal III TS 788), and his wife 
Maria Amelia of Saxony, was born in 1748 at Portici, Naples, while his father 
was king of the Two Sicilies. At the age of nineteen he married his first cousin, 
Maria Luisa of Parma, who ruled him completely before and after his succes- 
sion in 1788 to the throne of Spain. His one serious occupation was hunting, and 
affairs of state were left in the hands of his prime minister, Don Manuel de 
Godoy, Duke of Alcudia and Prince of the Peace (1767-1861). Due to the 


3: No. 86. H.18%4 x W.1134 in. (0.46 x 0.30). Pendant of No. 87. 
4 COLLECTIONS: Marquesa de Bermejillo, Madrid, from whom acquired in 1928; Mellon Collection, 1937. 
IBLIOGRAPHY: AUGUST L. Mayer, in: “Burl. Mag.”, 1936, pp. 70-75; Preliminary catalogue . . . , National Gal- 
lery of Art, p. 89, no. 86. 
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incompetence of Godoy, in 1808 Napoleon I seized the opportunity to expel the 
house of Bourbon from Spain. Carlos who a month earlier had abdicated in 
favor of his son Ferdinand VII, accepted a pension from the French Emperor, 
and lived in exile at Compiégne. He died in 1819 in Rome. 

The portrait in the National Gallery appears to be a replica in small scale 
of the Portrait of Carlos IV, painted close to 1799 and now in the Royal Palace, 
Madrid; a second version of this is preserved in the palace of Capodimonte, 
Naples. 

The fact that the dog at the feet of Carlos IV is in a different position from 
that in the Madrid portrait, or in its Capodimonte replica, indicates that this 
compositional improvement may have been introduced by Goya. If it were a copy 
by another hand, the painter would have adhered slavishly to the original, where- 
as Goya felt free to improve upon it. 

The King was probably painted in 1799, or shortly after the portrait of Maria 
Luisa, which it was intended to accompany. 

Maria Luisa, Queen of Spain, represented full-length at forty-eight years of 
age, stands in a parterre garden (Fig. 4).° She is dressed in a black satin skirt 
trimmed and flounced with lace, a short-sleeved pink bodice over a white chemi- 
sette, and white satin shoes. Her dark brown hair is decked with rose-colored bows, 
and a black silk lace mantilla falls over her shoulders. In her right hand, she 
holds a fan against her waist, while the left is by her side. Beyond the garden a 
shadowy view of trees and mountains is barely perceptible.° 

Maria Luisa Teresa (1754-1819), Queen-consort of King Carlos IV of Spain, 
daughter of the Duke of Parma, was born in 1754. At the age of thirteen she 
was married to Carlos when he was Prince of the Asturias and was brought up 
at the court of Carlos III, her father-in-law. While still a princess she led her 
husband into court intrigues which aimed at driving the King’s favorite minister, 
Floridablanca, from office, to replace him by Aranda, the chief of the “Ara- 
gonese” party. After Carlos’ accession to the throne in 1788, she continued to 
dominate him, and together with her favorite, the Prime Minister, Don Manuel 
de Godoy (1767-1851), virtually caused the downfall of the crown. With her 
husband she was forced into exile by Napoleon I. She died in Rome, in 1819. 

A pendant to the preceding picture of the King, this is a replica of the larger 
portrait in the Royal Palace, Madrid (No. 720), possibly painted in the summer 
palace of San Ildefonso at La Granja, near Segovia. 

From there, the Queen wrote to her favorite, Godoy, saying: “Goya is paint- 
ing my portrait in full length with a mantilla. They tell me it is coming out 


5. No. 87. H.1814 x W.1134 in. (0.46 x 0.30). Pendant of No. 86. 
_ 6. Cottecrions: Marquesa de Bermejillo, Madrid, from whom acquired in 1928; Mellon Collection, 1937. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Preliminary catalogue . . . , op. cit. p. 89, no. 87. 
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well”. A month later she wrote to Godoy again, saying: “I hope that Goya 
executes the copies well for you”. This replica is now in the Prado Museum, 
Madrid (No. 728). 

The informal costume worn by the Queen, a black lace dress with mantilla, 
is that of a “maja”. This was a fashion affected by members of the aristocracy at 
the time, just as earlier in the century it had been fashionable for ladies of rank in 
France to be arrayed as shepherdesses. The “maja” dress was generally very 
showy in its color, form or accessories. Although not a typical example, the 
Queen’s attire shows the influence of popular costume in the mantilla, the upper 
skirt, the manner of arranging and adorning the hair, and the white embroidered 
shoes with high heels. To appear in the “maja” costume usually meant that 
the wearer’s sympathies were with the Spanish party rather than the French 
faction. 

Formerly both this and the preceding portrait were considered sketches of 
the Carlos IV as huntsman, and the Maria Luisa in the Royal Palace. The date 
of 1799 is certain for the Portrait of Maria Luisa, and the Portrait of Carlos IV 
as huntsman was probably done about the same time. It can by no means be con- 
nected with a portrait of 1790 mentioned in one of Goya’s letters. 

It is probable, since both these portraits are of the same dimensions and came 
down together in the same collection at Madrid, that Goya made these replicas 
in 1799 or later for presentation to a courtier or for some similar purpose. They 
were obviously conceived as pendants. 

The background of the portrait of Maria Luisa is beautifully executed and 
finished with more precision than in the Royal Palace and Prado examples. 

The dog in the Portrait of Carlos IV is well-drawn and in a different posi- 
tion from the Royal Palace example, and the landscape is full of detail. 

The quality of draftsmanship in these paintings indicates that both replicas 
must have been done by Goya and not by some other Madrid copyist. Goya fre- 
quently painted reduced copies of his large pictures, as shown by his beautiful 
small versions of the d/ameda of the Duque de Osuna, and the two portraits in 
the National Gallery may be explained in the same manner. 

Two pendant portraits by Goya of great merit are those of Don Bartolomé 
Sureda (Fig. 5),‘ and his wife Dona Teresa (Fig. 6), given to the National Gal- 
lery in 1941 by Mr. and Mrs. Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen. 

Don Bartolomé Sureda is represented at three-quarters length, standing 
before a plain brown background. He leans on his right elbow upon a table 
at his side, while his left hand rests on his hip. He wears a bluish gray coat, white 
collar and tie, and waistcoat of white with pale red and blue stripes; in his right 


7. No. 548. H.47 x W.31% in. (1.19 x 0.79). 


hand he holds a tall, black hat 
with red lining.® 

Dota Teresa, the wife of 
Sr. Sureda is portrayed in a dif- 
ferent pose (Fig. 6).° She is 
seated in profile facing left with 
her head turned to gaze at the 
spectator. The large armchair 
with yellow lining forms an ef- 
fective setting for the simply- 
clad figure in a long dark blue 
dress, with a white under-collar 
showing at the neck. Her black 
hair falls in light curls over her 
forehead. The background is 
dark and unobtrusive.” 

This portrait, in its digni- 
fied simplicity, reveals an ob- 
servant understanding of a not 
very profound character, with- 
out carrying realism to the point 
of unkind comment. In cos- 
tume and arrangement it pro- 
vides a charming parallel to 
the early Empire portraits of the 
contemporary French school, 

" 1 . 4, — Goya. — ai aria Luisa, pain, — - 
and is a piquant contrast to the > #—Gos 7 Pate of Mara Laisa, Queen, of Spain. Mellon Col 

8. Cocecrions: Don Pedro Escat, Palma de Mallorca; Sureda family, Madrid; Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Freyling- 
huysen, 1942, EXHIBITIONS: Francisco Goya, his paintings, drawings and prints, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1936, no. 8. BiBciocRAPHY: CH. YRIARTE, op. cit., p. 148; EL CONDE DE LA VINAZA, Goya, su tiempo, su vida, 
sus obras, Madrid, 1887, p. 263, no. CXX; P. LAFOND, op. cit., no. 214; VALERIAN VON Loca, Francisco de Goya, 
Berlin, 1903, no. 339 (ed. 1921, no. 330, p. 340); A. F. CALVERT, of. cit., p. 140, no. 238; H. STOKEs, of. cit., 
p. 177; A. DE BEREUTE y Moret, of. cit., no. 122; IDEM., (tr. by S. BRINTON), of. cit., no. 129; A. L. Mayer, 
(tr. by R. West), of. cit., no. 427, p. 166; Gift of a Goya to the National Gallery of Art, in “Art Digest”, 
December 1, 1941, p. 25; Goya for the National Gallery: portrait of Don Bartolomé Sureda, in: “Art News”, 
Dec. 1, 1941, p. 113 Two portraits by Goya, in: “Art Quarterly”, no. 1, 1942, p. 105; Two Goya portraits for 


the National Gallery, Washington, in: “Burl. Mag.”, Apr. 1942, p. 102. 

9. No. 549. H.47 x W.31%4 in. (1.19 x 0.79). 

10. COLLECTIONS: Don Petro Escat, Palma de Mallorca; Sureda Family, Madrid; Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Fre- 
linghuysen, 1941. Exuisrrions: Jbid., Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1936, no. 9. BiBLiOGRAPHY: CH YRIARTE, of. Cif. 
p. 148; EL CONDE pg LA VINAZA, Goya, su tiempo, su vida, sus obras, Madrid, 1887, p. 263, no. CXXI; P. Laronp, 
op. cit., no. 215; V. VON Loca, op. cit., 1903, no. 340; ed. 1921, no. 340, p. 203); A. F. CALVERT, of. cit., p. 140, 
no. 237; H. STOKES, op. cit., p. 177; A. DE BERUETE Y MORET, 0. Cit., no. 214; IDEM., Of. cit., no. 222; A. L. MAYER, 
(tr. by R. West), of. cit., no. 428, p. 166; GABRIEL AUDISI0, Le peuple de Goya, in: “L’Amour de l'Art”, 1928, p. 
212; A. FRANKFURTER, in: “Art News”, 1936, p. 367, fig. 7; Goya portrait of Dona Teresa Sureda given to the 
National Galley, in: “Art Digest”, Feb. 15, 1942, p. 14, illus.; Two portraits by Goya, in: “Art Quarterly”, no. 1, 
1942, p. 105; Two Goya portraits for the National Gallery, Washington, in: “Burl. Mag.”, Apr. 1942, p. 102. 
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Rococco Marquesa de Pontéjos 
of two decades earlier. In the 
development of Goya’s style, 
this portrait is also, chronologi- 
cally, a link between the Por- 
trait of the Marquesa de Pontéjos 
and that of Sabasa Garcia (Fig. 
7). The portraits of Sureda and 
his wife were probably done 
about 1801-04. 

The Portrait of Sr. Sureda 
shows resemblances in pose to 
those of the Marqués de San 
Adrian (1804), and of Don 
Evaristo Pérez de Castro (1808). 
It is also interesting to compare 
this with the Portrait of Sr. 
Cobos de Porcel, now in The 
Jockey Club in Buenos Aires, 
and that of his wife in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London. 

Don Bartolomé Sureda was 
born at Palma, Mallorca, and 
was a student there at the So- 
Peter if, B. Frelinghuysen, National Gallery of Are Wanna De,  Cledad Econémica. At the age of 

eighteen he went to Madrid, 
where he entered the Conservatorio de Artes. Distinguishing himself, he was 
sent to London to study the spinning of cotton with the view of introducing this 
industry into Spain. He then went to France, to investigate the refinements secrets 
of the manufacture of Sèvres porcelain and there he was a pupil of A. Brogniart. 

From 1804 to 1808 Sureda was director of the manufacture of porcelain at the 
royal factory of the Buen Retiro, situated in the garden of the Buen Retiro 
Palace. Founded in 1759 by Carlos III it produced porcelain, mosaics, bronzes, 
and ivories. Until 1759 its productions were solely for royal use or for royal 
gifts to foreign courts. Sureda is noted for changing the style of the porcelain 
from that of Capodimonte to Sévres, and for putting the establishment on an 
industrial and profitable basis." 

Sureda was director until 1809, when the French entered Madrid. In July 


11. For an account of the life of Sureda, see: ANTONIO FURIO, Diccionario histérico de los ilustres profesores 
de las bellas artes en Mallorca, Palma, 1839, pp. 173 ff. 
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of 1809 the factory continued in 
the hands of the French, and por- 
celain was manufactured there 
during the reign of Joseph I.” 
Sureda left to take a position in 
Russia, but at Napoleon’s order 
he was held in Paris and occu- 
pied himself by spinning woolen 
yarn of such excellence as to win 
him acclaim in that highly criti- 
cal capital. 

In 1814 he returned to Mal- 
lorca to visit his parents. While 
there he was profitably employed 
in improving the weaving indus- 
try of the island and also devel- 
oped a machine for sawing metal 
sheets. In 1817 he was recalled 
by the government to be manager 
of the San Fernando textile fac- 
tory in Guadalajara, where he 
made many improvements in the 
machinery, among other things 
inventing carding machines. At 
the same time he was director of 
the Conservatorio de Artes and 
of the machine shop. ric. 6.— Goya. — Portrait of Dofa Teresa Sureda.— Gift of Mrs. 

From there he went to take Peter H. B. Pretine ny sen: National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
charge of the royal porcelain factory of La Moncloa, at an annual salary of 12,000 
reales, and in addition supervised the crystal factory of San Ildefonso. His many 
responsibilities resulted in a breakdown in 1825, and he returned to Mallorca to 
recuperate. 

In 1827 he was again recalled from his retreat by King Fernando VII who 
wished him to revive the industries which had formerly been under his direction. 
About this time he devoted much time to the crystal factory, and developed a 
method for manufacturing full-length mirrors. At the age of sixty-four he again 
retired to Mallorca, where he planned the construction of highways, and devoted 
some time to the school of drawing. 

Many of Sureda’s paintings are preserved in Mallorca, especially in the 


12. “Arte español”, VII, 1924-25, pp. 279 ff. 
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parochial church of Monocor. 
Paintings by him in the chapel 
of San Vicente and St. Eulalia 
represent St. Francis of Assisi 
and St. Anthony of Padua. 
Four lithographs of women in 
French costume, done and 
signed by Sureda between 1808 
and 1811, when in Paris, are 
among the earliest lithographs 
by a Spanish artist. 

The lithographic process 
was introduced into Spain by 
French soldiers who brought 
their own presses from France, 
and Sureda may have initiated 
Goya into this new process. 
Sureda was also an engraver 
and a landscape painter, and in 
1850 he was appointed one of 
the first members of the Ac- 
ademia de las Baleares.. 

One of Goya’s most charm- cee Yen | 
3 à sn FIG. 7, — Goya. — Portrait of Dofia Francisca Sabasa Garcia. — Mellon Col- 
ing portraits is that of Dona iection, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C 
Francisca Sabasa Garcia (Fig. 7), from the Mellon Collection. The young 
woman is shown in three-quarters view against a dark background lighted from 
the left.*° Soft curls fall on her forehead and her black hair is covered with a 
silvery, transparent veil. She holds a golden-yellow scarf with her gloved clasped 
hands. Her lustrous eyes gaze intently at the spectator—Goya’s women are dis- 
tinguished by their fine eyes—and a mobile mouth renders the face still more 


13. FRANCISCO DE PAULA Ossorio y BERNARD, Galeria biografica de artistas espanoles del siglo XIX, Ma- 
drid, 1883-1884, p. 653; “Bol. soc. esp. de ex.”, Madrid, 1926, XXXIV, p. 229. 
14. No, 88. H.28 x W.23 in. (0.71 x 0.58). 
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Berlin, 1908-1909, I, no. 91; Century of Progress. Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, 1934, no. 68; Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Goya, Knoedler and Co., New York, 1934, no. 8, 
pl. 8; BiBLiocRAPHY: Retratos . . . , Madrid, Fé, 1909, pl. 50; A. DE BERUETE y Moret, op. cit., I, p. 105; 
no, 220, p. 179; IDEM., (tr. by S. BRINTON), p. 123; VALERIAN VON LocA, Die Malerei in Spanien vom XIV bis 
XVII Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1923, no. 207, p. 414; Cuadros, dibujos y aquafuertes de Don Francisco de Goya 
(SATURNINO CALLEJA ed.), Madrid, 1924, pp. 62, 63, 171, no. 499, pls. 175, 178; G. AupIsIO, op. cit., in: “L’amour 
de l'Art”, p. 208, illus.; WiLHELM R. VALENTINER, Das Unbekannte Meisterwerk in “Offentlichen und privaten 
Sammlungen, Berlin, 1930, no. 91; F. J. SANCHEZ-CATON, op. Cit., 1930, pl. XLVI; HELEN Comstock, The 
Connoisseur in America, in: “The Connoisseur”, June, 1935, p. 350; “Vogue”, Apr. 1, 1937, reproduced in color; 
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expressive. 

According to Allende-Salazar, who identified the lady, Goya first saw her 
in 1808, at the age of eighteen, when he was painting the portrait now in the 
Louvre of her uncle, Don Evaristo Pérez de Castro, later Prime Minister of 
Spain. Attracted by the young girl, Goya asked to paint her portrait and pre- 
sented her with this picture. In 1811 she became the wife of Don Manuel 
Garcia de la Prada, Chief Magistrate of Madrid. Manuel Garcia was also a pa- 
tron of Goya and in 1828 he presented the Academy of Madrid with Goya’s 
portrait of their mutual friend, Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, celebrated Span- 
ish dramatist. If the portrait in the National Gallery was painted when Francisca 
Sabasa was eighteen, it must date about 1808, or even a little earlier, in spite of the 
advanced features of the style. 

Although unpretentious in arrangement, this portrait exhibits a natural re- 
finement and distinction. It has been stated that no one of the Spanish school 
could convey so well the feeling of aristocracy as Velazquez, but this young 
woman, so simply dressed, reveals all the rare quality of a great lady. Be- 
ruete writes: “There is life itself in the expression of this head, this mouth, 
and above all in the vivid and deep glance of her eyes which look out fixedly. 
It is an unique work and one which leaves an everlasting memory”. Mayer 
comments: “By its greater simplicity it produces a far stronger, more lasting 
artistic impression than the London portrait of Dota Isabel Cobos de Porcel. I 
am of Beruete’s opinion that it is one of the most perfect of Goya’s feminine 
portraits”. 

The National Gallery is fortunate in possessing representative examples 
of the successive phases of Goya’s style in portraiture. In the Marquesa de 
Pontéjos (Fig. 2), painted between 1785 and 1790 in a silvery purity of tone 
rivaling Watteau, the crisp elegance and distinction have all the charm of the 
French XVIII Century, but translated into Spanish idiom. Throughout almost 
all his work, there is a strong national note in Goya, which here adds sparkle and 
zest to the alluring grace of the age of Rococo. 

The portraits of King Carlos IV (Fig. 3) and Queen Maria Luisa (Fig. 
4) were executed about the same time as the famous Carlos IV and his family 
now in the Prado in Madrid. In all of these the stress on the upright position en- 
ables Goya to attain a proud, imposing bearing despite the basically realistic ap- 
proach. His presentment of both sovereigns is, as usual, straightforward yet 
without undue probing beneath the surface. This was the period when Goya, as 
censor and satirist of the follies of his day, was beginning to echo the storm and 
stress attendant on the Revolution. 


16. A. pe BERUETE y Moret, of. cit. (English ed., by SELWYN Brinton), London 1922, p. 123. 
17. A. L. MAYER, op. cit. (English ed., tr. by Roserr West), London 1924, pp. 62-63. 
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A later phase of Goya’s development is represented by his portraits of Don 
Bartolomé Sureda (Fig. 5) and his wife Dora Teresa (Fig. 7). Though possibly 
less explicit, these are again vivid records of the men and women of his time. 
With their unaffected directness of feeling, they yet produce a strong effect by 
simple means, with the emphasis now on the humanity of the sitters. The lovely 
portrait of Dota Francisca Sabassa Garcia (Fig. 7) was painted about 1808 for 
his own pleasure, a fact which permitted Goya a freedom not always possible in 
portraiture. While the impress of his day is there, the absence of distracting ac- 
cessories contributes to the fresh and vibrant quality that is of all time — the per- 
ception and presentation possible only to eye and hand in perfect unison. Goya 
said that he had three masters, Velazquez, Rembrandt, and Nature. In these latter 
portraits, he exhibits his deep indebtedness to Velazquez. 

Although portraiture is one of Goya’s greatest contributions in the field of 
art, the National Gallery will doubtless soon be able to round out its collections 
with other paintings, no less important and significant, of the many phases which 
go to make up the art of Goya. His many innovations and discoveries, with their 
enormous influence, especially on French XIX Century painting, have justly 
earned him the name: The First of the Moderns. 


WALTER W. S. COOK. 
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SOME UNDESCRIBED STATES OF 


GOYA’S CAPRICHOS 


See its publication in 1922, the two-volume catalogue of 
Goya’s prints by Loys Delteil (Peintre graveur illustré series) still remains the 
best general work on this subject. But for most of this time it has been realized 
that it is badly incomplete, and even inaccurate, by those who have had the 
opportunity to compare proofs and early impressions of the four great aquatint 
series — the Caprichos, Desastres de la Guerra, Tauromaquta, and Proverbios — 
not to mention the single prints after Velazquez* and others. It has also been 
realized that the task of revision will be a heavy one. Campbell Dodgson proves 
this in several articles, and particularly in his excellent monograph for the Rox- 
burghe Club of England (1933) on some early states of the Desastres de la Guerra 
series. Moreover, a new catalogue would have been impossible during the years 


1. CAMPBELL Dopcson, Some undescribed states of Goya’s etchings, in: “Print Collectors Quarterly”, Vol. 14, 
No. 1, January, 1927. 
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1939-45, since a close comparison of impressions in widely-scattered European 
collections across the far-flung battle lines of the war zones would have been 
necessary. 

But now work can be started, and the challenge is one of the most provoca- 
tive in the whole field of print studies. For not only is Goya’s place as one of 
the few great masters of graphic art established beyond any question, but his 
influence on living, as well as XIX Century art, is well recognized. His brilliant 
analyses of hypocrisy and war have just as much meaning and significance today 
as they had in his own time. 

What is needed is as intense and exacting a study of Goya’s prints as Rovinski’s 
catalogue of Rembrandt’s etchings. The work could be much more than an itemi- 
zation of technical differences. It could relate the prints, more carefully than 
Delteil has done, to Goya’s drawings. It could show how he worked, and make 
a further investigation of his literary influences, even if it could not hope to fathom 
all the hidden meanings of these, the greatest Spanish prints ever made. To do all 
this would require competence in more than the art field. The compiler would also 
need an accurate eye, a long memory, the will and means to travel, and such 
patience as only those who have worked or lived in Spain learn to command. 

This article seeks first to pose the challenge, and then to suggest the quality 
and interest of the new material which will be encountered, by describing a small 
group of proofs belonging to the first of the four series. The writer has previously” 
outlined a theory about Goya’s procedure in making his prints, and cited a few 
undescribed early states of the T'auromaquia in a general article on that particu- 
lar series. But this group of Caprichos proofs is both earlier in date and larger. 
There are fourteen of them, seven of which have never before been described. 
Delteil, apparently, did not know them, although he did record forty-six other 
Caprichos states, equally “before letters” (engraved captions and numbers). They 

can be connected with existing drawings and with a secondary series of early 
states with engraved captions containing errors, and with variations from the 
definitive. published impressions. Thus they can be made to give what is prob- 
ably a fairly typical tiny segment of the much larger body of prints and states 
which would have to be studied in any general work. This study is admittedly, 
however, on a very esoteric level; for first states are great rarities. None had 
been seen on the print market for some forty years when a small lot of perhaps 
nineteen altogether,® (said to be from the de los Rios collection) appeared in 
Paris in 1930. There were none in the otherwise remarkable collection of early 


2. “Print Collectors Quarterly”, Vol. 27, No. 3, October 1940. 


td Four more are in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and another in the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. The two in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, were acquired by them in 1897. 
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states belonging to a certain 
~~ “Monsieur P.G.” (Pedro Gil 
~ de Moreno?) which was sold 
with very little advance notice 
at the Hotel Drouot in Paris, on 
April 10, 1935. 

Scarcity, however, is not the 
most important quality of these 
Caprichos proofs. Much more 
significant is their artistic su- 
periority over the regular pub- 
lished impressions, a fact which, 
unfortunately, Delteil either 
does not realize or fails to admit. 
As a result of his complacency, 
students of Goya in this country 
have generally been content to 
work with ordinary examples 
which have been easily avail- 
able, little realizing what great 
and rapid a deterioration takes 
place in so delicate a medium as 
aquatint. Not only is much of 
the startling contrast between 
high-light and shadow soon lost, 
but an even greater loss are the 
subtle half-tones which depend 
completely on aquatint grain. 
Ne re eee iene andvahade, are the most 

important elements in Goya’s 
Caprichos. He is master of them here to a degree never attained in prints before. 
The early proofs give the effect that Goya sought, and they are probably the 
only ones which were surely pulled by his own hand. As has often been said, Goya 
could, through the skillful use of light and shade, make monochrome seem as 
“colorful” as another painter’s full palette. In the aquatint technique, a rela- 
tively new discovery when the Caprichos were made, he had the ideal graphic 
medium for this genius. 

The Caprichos were Goya’s first important venture into the field of prints, 
as well as the beginning of his international reputation. It is not so generally 
realized that they are also the first important prints in Spanish art history. No 
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series had more influence on 
XIX Century French art — and 
when one says that, one might 
as well include all European art 
ofthathundred years. Asclearly 
as did the French Revolution, 
they marked a new era, a new 
artistic point of view. 

There were a number of 
reasons for this. Not only did 
Goya find an entirely new tech- 
nical tool in the aquatint proc- 
ess, with its wide tonal possibili- 
ties, but an illness which left 
him deaf, and disappointments 
in his private life, put him in a 
revolutionary frame of mind. 
He became particularly bitter 
against the government, the 
clergy, and the society of the 
Spanish capital. The French 
Revolution also had its effect; 
for Goya knew how much Spain 
needed a similar purge. Finally, 
Goya had become fascinated by 
the occult and the supernatural 
even more deeply than was the 
fashion of the times. Because of 
his illness he read avidly. It is 
quite likely, as M. Jean Ad- 

Ce 7 j'a | _ hémar, of the Cabinet des Es- 
cy 22 JE LTÉE: tampes, Paris, observes,* that 
some of the strange faces in the 

FI, 2.— Goya. — Caprichos, No. 6 (Devreit, No. 43), aquatint, undescribed Caprichos were influenced by 
the Leonardo da Vinci carica- | 

ture drawings which were twice published during the XVIII Century — at Paris | 
in 1730 and at London in 1786. 

The story of the Caprichos’ publication has often been told, so this account | 
will only accent the lesser known features. As Hyatt Mayor wrote in the Cata- | 


4. In the Goya Exhibition Catalogue, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, 1935, p. 4. 
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logue of the Goya Exhibition, Metropolitan Museum, 1936, prints at the end of 
the XVIII Century in Madrid were so great a novelty that Goya had to im- 
provise an art shop—number one Calle del Desengaño (Disillusion Street) — 
to sell them. There, among an assorted array of liquors and perfumes, the set 
of eighty subjects were first publicly offered in February, 1799, for what would 
normally amount to about twenty dollars in our money, or twenty-five cents 
a piece! ‘This was a large sum in those days. Nevertheless, twenty-seven sets 
were quickly sold and we do not know how many more were given away or sold 
by Goya privately, during the years just before and following 1799. After a few 
days he suddenly withdrew the series from public sale, probably for the sake of 
his own personal safety. 
And in 1803, when he 
presented the original 
copper plates to the King 
in return for a pension 
awarded to his son, Xav- 
ier, he also handed over 
all the unsold copies of 
the two hundred and 
forty sets which had been 
printed. 

Very likely many of 
these were destroyed, first 
and last, for the Spanish 
have never been gentle — 
even with their own art. 
Probably more have sur- 
vived abroad than in 
Spain. Asa result, and be- 
cause their whole print- 
ing was shrouded in a 
sort of conspiratorial se- 
crecy, we are not entirely 
clear even today as to | | 
which sets constitute the (age Cuve a Ge Pa can . 
proper first edition and {gm ae” Bea Ge i Rees 
which a possible second —_— ta i Hs 
printing of about 1803 * — LA SS 


2 . 3.— «— ichos, No. i ; i 
or 1806. Pedro Vindel FIG. 3 Goya Caprichos, ee ey Ne. 63), Ya tienen asiento, aquatint, 
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maintains,’ against Delteil and others, that no second edition appeared before 
1850. Yet the future cataloguer of Goya’s prints will have to explain differ- 
ences of impression and in the color of ink (all the way from gray to dark red- 
dish brown) between copies of similar states, printed on paper of approximately 
the same period. 

The problem is further complicated by a small number of copies bound in 
contemporary Spanish mottled calf, all identical in tooling, and alike even to 
the color and design of the end papers, which contain brilliant impressions of the 
aquatints with errors and variations in the engraved captions. Are they made 
up mainly from proofs and bound by Goya’s order for presentation, or are they, 
as seems more likely, a first (uncorrected) issue before the captions had been 
regularized and before a considerable number of last changes in the plates them- 
selves? ‘Their brilliance is little, if any inferior, to the first states and much 
greater than the regular first edition impressions. Of these, four copies appear 
to be in this country, while only two have been noted by Delteil, Félix Boix,‘ 
and M. Adhémar in Europe. But more than these six must exist. The best clue 
is the mottled Spanish calf binding with green, blue, pink and brown marbled 
end papers. When such a binding is on a copy, one should look for variations 
in design as well as captions, and one is equally likely to find exceptional im- 
pressions of the plates. 

The proofs of the Caprichos are an interesting problem. The first, prob- 
ably pulled by Goya’s own hand, are before numbers, and before any engraved 
captions. Delteil records forty-six separate subjects of which only two’ were then in 
American collections. In only four cases (Caprichos Nos. 3, 13, 25 and 32) did 
he record the existence of more than a single proof impression of each subject. 
But the group of fourteen proofs in the writer’s possession contain seven im- 
pressions of the same first states as those described by Delteil, as well as seven 
which were neither recorded nor described by him. 

Clearly, therefore, Goya must have pulled several proofs of each plate in 
the series, despite the fact that twenty-seven subjects are still “missing”. More- 
over, Félix Boix and Sanchez Cantén, who were in the best position to study 
the artists drawings in the Prado, informed M. Adhémar at the time of the 
Bibliothèque Nationale Exhibition in 1935, that in their opinion Goya drew three 
preparatory drawings for each Caprichos subject.” A number of proofs exist for 
every subject of the Desastres de la Guerra series, and it is hardly likely that Goya 


5. In Los Caprichos . . . , Madrid, 1928. 
_ 6 One in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, one in the Brooklyn Museum, and two in the possession of the 
writer. 
7. See: FÉLix Borx in: Arte Español, Vol. 9 (1929) pp. 421-426 with reproductions. 
8. In the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
; 9. Goya Exhibition Catalogue, p. 40. But drawings for only 63 subjects (according to DELTEIL) have sur- 
vived and these mostly in one, rather than in two or three examples. 
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took less pains proving 
his plates than he took 
with his preparatory 
drawings at the outset of 
his career as a print 
maker. 

We know from 
many Desastres de la 
Guerra proofs, as well 
as from the self-portrait 
proof in the Library of 
Sir John Stirling Max- 
well at Pollok House, 
near Glasgow, first de- 
scribed by Campbell 
Dodgson,” and equally 
unknown to Delteil, that 
Goya used his proofs as 
short cuts to avoid the 
necessity for further 
drawings. He often 
touched them up by 
hand — in pencil, chalk, 
wash, ink, or Chinese- 
white (where he desired 
to eliminate rather than 
add to the design). 
Then, having noted the 
effect achieved by his 
changes, he proceeded 
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ric. 4. — Goya. — Caprichos, No. 38 (DrtterIt, No. 75), Brabisimo, aquatint, 
undescribed first state. 


to alter the design on the copper, and, presumably, to prove the plate again. 

Where, then, have all these Caprichos trial proofs gone, and why have the 
Desastres proofs survived in greater numbers? We do not know. But of one 
thing we may be sure: Goya used them as working tools and did not sell them, 
as certain etchers do today, to eager collectors. His waste-basket may once have 
been full of them! What is surprising, considering his disposition, is that so 
many drawings and proofs have survived. 

Almost all the Goya proofs, before the printed legends, have manuscript 
captions added in pen, by various hands. Most of these are not by Goya, as we 


10. “Print Collectors Quarterly”, Vol. 21, No. 3, July 1934. 
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know from comparing them with examples of his handwriting. The supposition 
would be that they are by various early owners who sought to connect them 
with the published states of the prints. But many of the legends are differently 
worded. Was this due to ignorance, or to carelessness, or was it intentional? 
Did Goya perhaps circulate a few of these proofs among his friends, because 
of their satirical nature, before he had made up his mind exactly as to each 
title? This is not unlikely, since we observe that Goya frequently changed his 
mind in his compositions. Indeed, like Rembrandt, and all great artists from 
time immemorial, he was always restlessly experimenting. Moreover, this theory 
is reénforced by the fact, as has hitherto been noted, that he made certain cor- 
rections in the captions, even after they had been engraved on the plates. 

The other changes on the 
Goya Caprichos proofs tend 
rather to be in shading than in 
design. At first one might sup- 
pose that this would make the 
differences easier to detect. But 
if the writer’s own capacity is 
typical, this is not the case. The 
probability is that the average 
eye, like his, is better trained to 
see outlines than light and 
shade, except where the differ- 
ence is very striking. 

Once, about eight years ago, 
the writer and Carl Schniewind, 
then Curator of Prints at the 
Brooklyn Museum, compared 
three copies of the issue contain- 
ing errors in the engraved cap- 
tions. Each found the same dif- 
ficulty. And changes in the plate 
themselves, not just the captions, 
often were noticed by one or the 
other only after the closest in- 
spection. 

A careful comparison of 
these Caprichos proofs alone 
would require a long chapter in 
FIG. 5.— Goya. — Caprichos, No. 43 (Dezreir, No. 80), El sueño de la à new catalogue. And what fur- 


razon, original drawing, pen and ink. — Prado Museum, Madrid. 
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FIG. 6.— Goya. — Caprichos, No. 43 (DerTEIz, No. 80), El sueño de la 
razon, aquatint, undescribed first state. 


ther differences might not the 
copies abroad reveal? Goya did 
not work to make things easy for 
his bibliographers — but search- 
ingly, and exhaustingly. So the 
work must be for others! 
Perhaps the differences in 
the seven undescribed first states 
of the Caprichos which follow 
will be a fair sample of what to 
expect in the rest of the series. 
But they are not of the same 
kind entirely, as were found by 
Campbell Dodgson in his stud- 
ies of the Desastres de la Guerra 
proofs. In that second series 
Goya made much greater use of 
line-etching and drypoint, and 
less of aquatint shading. But the 
changes are still hard to discern 
since the designs are much more 
intricate and the contrasts in the 
aquatint grain greatly lessened 
in both amount and intensity. 
In the Desastres proofs Goya 
was able to make easy use of a 
pencil which did not need to be 
rubbed in since it did not usu- 


ally have to attain a facsimile of an aquatint grain tone, as in the touches on the 
Goya Self-Portrait which Campbell Dodgson describes.” 


Caprichos No. 6 (Delteil No. 43): Nadie se conoce 


A drawing in sanguine™ is in the Prado Museum, a black and white repro- 
duction of which accompanies this article (Fig. 1). It shows that although the 
general arrangement and contours of the four principal figures have not been 
altered in the aquatints, many rather important details have been decidedly 
changed. (Fig. 2) For example, the figure in the left foreground becomes a woman 


11. “Print Collectors Quarterly”, Vol. 21, No. 3, July 1934. 


12. Reproduced in: AcHiarpt Les dessins de Goya, Rome, 1908, pl. 3. 
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instead of a man. The right hand background figure with the tall hat has a very 
different face and expression. And at least two subsidiary background figures 
have been added. 

Against these rather noticeable changes between drawing and print, the dif- 
ferences in the several states seem trivial. But they are not unimportant in their 
cumulative effect, and go to prove how Goya was constantly experimenting, and 
not satisfied till he had the exact effect he wanted. ‘There are no changes in the 
actual etched lines, but there are many changes in shading. Aside from the fact 
that the undescribed first state (Fig. 2) is more brilliant — which is only natural 
— the color of the ink changes in the second state from dark gray to dark brown, 
which produces a richer effect. ‘This alteration in color must have been inten- 
tional, for Goya retained it in the regular first published state. 

But between the second state which occurs in what has been previously 
described as a “first issue” copy, and the regular published state, there are spe- 
cific changes in aquatint shading. A heavy shadow on the lower portion of the left 
hand woman’s legs, in the foreground, has been removed, so that her whole body is 
equally lit, except for a brighter touch on the face and on the sleeve. ‘The result is 
more natural, since the source of the shadow is not clear from the composition. But 
the undescribed first state, and the second state, are decidedly superior in dramatic 
effect to the impression from the first edition. In this latter case the delicate 
aquatint grain is noticeably worn, and the plate has been less carefully inked. 


Caprichos No. 26 (Delteil No. 63): Ya tienen asiento. 


Here also a drawing in sanguine is to be found in the Prado,” but, in this 
case, one which more closely corresponds to the print. In the undescribed first 
state (Fig. 3) the only noticeable changes are in the expression on the standing 
girl’s face, and in the right leg of the seated girl, which has been moved, partly 
uncovering it. Otherwise, the lines are similar. 

The shading, however, is very different. Goya scarcely attempted any in 
the drawing but began his experiments in the first state. Full light plays on 
the girls’ faces and on their bare legs, except the right leg of the standing girl. 
The ink is dark gray, and the grain of the aquatint background is strikingly sharp, 
while delicate half-tones model the cloaks and contours of both female figures. 

These contours are retained in the second state on the seated girl’s figure, 
but have been considerably changed on the standing one. Moreover, the flood 
light has been concentrated on the girls’ faces and shoulders, leaving their legs 
altogether in shadow. This change concentrates the attention of the observer 
and improves the unity of the composition. The decided grain of the aquatint 


13. Reproduced in: ACHIARDI, of. cit, pl. 15. 
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#2 background gives way to a softer 
tone, more like a wash. One of 
the two jeering men’s faces is 
touched by the same light which 
strikes the girls. The legs of the 
chairs are also accented in the 
same way. And the color of the 
ink has again been changed from 
gray to brown. 

In the first published edi- 
tion, the ink moves back to a 
grayer tone. Shading in the 
lower half of the print is less 
intense, and this by intent and 
not simply because the aquatint 
has become worn. The high 
lights on the faces have been 
equally reduced. The resulting 
impression is less dramatic, but 
much more unified. There is 
not, however, an equal sense of 
three dimensions, and the grain 
in the background reappears. 


Caprichos No. 38 
(Delteil No. 75): 


Gp Rennes | Brabisimo 
FIG. 7.— Goya. — Caprichos, No. 43 (DELTEIL, No. 80), El sueño de la : < : 
rason, first published impression. Again a sanguine drawing 


in the Prado‘ gives the general outline of the composition, but hardly any shad- 
ing whatsoever except to the right of the seated donkey. In Goya’s handwriting 
at the bottom appears a number, 33, and a contraction of the title later adopted 
(Brabisimo). But 33 is not the right number in the series as it was published. 
Goya had, by that time, inserted five more subjects before this one. 

The undescribed first state (Fig. 4) shows shading all over the donkey 
except for exceedingly subtle high lights on its shoulder, thigh, and knees. There 
is deep aquatint shading in the sky, in three separate values and planes. The 
color of the ink (gray) is very similar to the ink of the first published edition. 
The ink of the second state, with error in the caption but no change in the 


14. Reproduced in: Museo del Prado, Cien Dibujos Ineditos, Vol. I, pl. 11. 
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v le shading, is much warmer (brown). 

Here is a subject which Goya 
changed little—from its original 
inception in the sanguine drawing 
to its final published state. 


Caprichos No. 43 
(Delteil No. 80): 


ET sueno de la razon 

The original drawing” for 
this remarkable subject (Fig. 5), 
which may well have been origi- 
nally intended by Goya as the title 
page for the series, is again in the 
Prado, but is rendered in pen and 
ink, with the penciled legend: 
“Tdioma universal dibujado y gra- 
bado par Goya año 1797”. It has 
a wide arc, at the upper left, of 
untouched white paper. The birds 
and bats behind the sleeping figure 
(of the artist himself?) are widely 
different from those in the unde- 
geese À scribed first state where the legend 
| i! PN ee 4 has been changed to “el sueno de 


$i. win: Mitten (a razon produce monstruos”. But 


A 


with the exception of the area of 
light, mentioned above, the shad- 
ing elsewhere is mainly the same. Goya was not bound by any uniform pro- 
cedure — he improvised as his mood dictated. 

He added a number of birds in the background of the undescribed first 
state (Fig. 6). He altered the position of the large bat, and a black cat peeks 
over the back of the recumbent figure where only a heavy shadow lay before. 
The ink is gray, very similar in tone to the original drawing. The arc of light has 
largely disappeared, and a uniform gray background gives the sense of a dark- 
ened room. There is no deep shadow beneath the chair. 

As usual, a browner ink is used for the impression in the “first issue” copies, 


but, quite unexpectedly, there are new changes in the composition. Still more 
15. Reproduced in: ACHIARDI, of. cit., pl. 24. 


FIG. 8, — Goya. — Caprichos, No. 52 (Dre.trit, No. 89), Lo que puede 
un sastre!, original drawing. 
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new birds, and bats— the monsters of 
Goya’s dreams — are seen winging their 
way from afar. They add decidedly to the 
perspective, and fill up one or two awk- 
ward empty spaces in the background. 
They also reintroduce a sense of the arc 
of light on the upper left, although the 
background remains the same. And a 
‘heavy shadow appears underneath the 
chair of the sleeping figure, similar to 
that in the original drawing. This has 
been done with etched lines, not aqua- 
tint. The large bat at the upper right is 
similarly strengthened, as are certain 
other birds in the background. 


89), 


52 (Derre, No. 
Lo que puede un sastre!, aquatint, undescribed first state. 


FIG.  9,— Goya. — Caprichos, No. 


Su € 
Lay, 


NN courte dune mn Wath à ML 

The first published impression 
(Fig. 7) shows no variations, except in 
depth, and in color of ink (grayer 
again) from the “first issue” impression. 
There seems to be no second state (be- 
fore the first edition) of this plate, nor 
is there a caption beneath it. A slight 
smudge on the upper left-hand corner 
inside the aquatint background, appears 
in all impressions after the first state. It 
would seem to be accidental since it cer- 
tainly is not an embellishment to the 
composition! 
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Caprichos No. 52 A ds : G 

(Delteil No. 89): a ne 

Lo que puede un 
sastre! : 


Although Delteil de- 
scribes the original draw- | 
ing (Fig. 8)* for this En 
plate as in sepia, the re- 
production by Achiardi ) 
shows a red wash, and un- 
questionably the same 
drawing, with all the 
principal figures later 
used in the aquatint. | 

The undescribed first 
state (Fig. 9) follows the 
drawing closely, includ- 
ing the shading. Only 
small details are added 
and a few expressions of 
the kneeling figures al- 
tered. But on the print 
are extensive additions in 
pencil by Goya’s own : ce ae 
hand, proving that he Z Sialp2 ka 


used his first proofs ex- 3 jp e: 
5 . . Te - 
perimentally to avoid the 

FIG. 11. — Goya. — Caprichos, No. 59 (DeLrTerz, No. 96), Yaun no se van!, aquatint, 
nee d fo f fu rth er d raw- undescribed first state. 


ings. Here Goya has added a topknot on the hood of the scarecrow to give it 
added height. He has inserted several demons in the sky. Since the ink on this 
impression is, as usual, gray, the pencil additions melt into the composition quite 
easily. 

Evidently the topknot pleased Goya, for he etched it in the second state 
(Fig. 10). He also adopted the idea of flying demons, but altered their posi- 
tion and design from the penciled notes on the first state. ‘There is no demon 
above the scarecrow, but there is one to the right riding on the back of an owl. 
The two demons on the left have given place to three whose attitude suggests 


al aaa Reproduced in: ACHIARDI, of. cit., pl. 29. Also reproduced in black and white by DELTEIL under 
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their shooting through space rather than flying. There are no specific changes 
in shading. But Goya seems to have added to the overall aquatint tone, which 
is very rich, and dark in effect. 

Alteration in this tone is quickly noticeable when one moves to the next state. 
Goya must have thought it too dark, for one can hardly see how it could have 
worn down so rapidly between the second state and another early impression 
(after the exclamation point has been added in the caption) which occurs in a 
second copy of what is being called prepublication “first issue”. 

There is some wear apparent in the first published impression but no other 
change of significance except the usual transition from brown to grayer ink. 


Caprichos No. 59 
(Delteil No. 96): 


Y aun no se van! 


Goya returned to sanguine 
crayon for the Prado draw- 
ing of this rather gruesome 
subject.“ And, curiously, a cap- 
tion “La Franigo . . .” is also 
written in sanguine in Goya’s 
(7) hand underneath the unde- 
scribed first state (Fig. 11). A 
later owner has crossed out this 
caption — since Goya did not 
finally adopt it — and has writ- 
ten in pen another caption 
equally at variance with “Y 
aun no se van” which appears 
on all states after the first. 

While the general outlines 
of the drawing are retained in 
the undescribed first state, 
there are many changes in the 
position of the secondary fig- 
ures, and in their faces. The 
overall tone is, moreover, unu- 


sually gray and dark. This is it ane! ee D o4 
17. Reproduced in: ACHIARDI, of. cit. FIG. 12. — Goya. — Caprichos, No. 71 (Derreiz, No, 108), Si amanece; nos 


pl. 33. vamos, aquatint, undescribed first state. 
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FIG. 13. — Goya. — Caprichos, No. 9 (Delteil, No. 46), Tantalo, aquatint, undescribed 
first state. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


the quality of shading and impression. 


caused not only by heavily 
etched lines, but by an aqua- 
tint grain on all the figures 
and on the huge gravestone. 
The sky in the first state is, 
however, left almost white, 
and there is a blemish in the 
aquatint grain on the grave- 
stone. There are no high 
lights on any of the figures 
except, very subtly, on the 
hand of the cadaver who is 
struggling to raise the stone. 

In the second state, a 
few delicate high lights have 
been put in, on the feet and 
knees of the foreground fig- 
ures. The blemish in the 
aquatint grain on the tomb- 
stone has been corrected, and 
a heavy tonal shading over- 
casts the upper part of the 
sky, leaving an intense light 
in the lower sky which ac- 
centuates the darkness of the 
figures. 

No noticeable difference 
exists between the second 
state (again before an ex- 
clamation point in the cap- 
tion) and the regular first 
published impression, except 
the usual change in ink, and 


Caprichos No. 71 (Delteil No. 108): Si amanece; nos vamos. 


The sanguine drawing for this plate shows that there are very marked 
changes between Goya’s original idea and his later etched and aquatinted treat- 
ment. Actually, only the two foreground figures remain, substantially, the same. 


18. Reproduced in: Museo del Prado, of. cit., Vol. 1 pl 20; 


tn Mae. 
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The background figures are widely different, including the shadow of the bat- 
winged figure, and some personages at the right of the demon seated on a bundle, 
who disappear in the print. Moreover, the indeterminate sky of the drawing 
changes to a dark sky full of stars. Goya has written “Si amanece: nos vamos” 
in sanguine on the drawing —the caption which he later had engraved on the 
prints after the undescribed first state (Fig. 12). 

The last named has, as usual, no number or engraved title, but is, again, 
written in sanguine very probably in Goya’s own hand. A slight variation of 
punctuation is a colon between “amanece” and “nos’’ instead of a semi-colon. A 
light spot resembling the stars in the sky appears on the chest of the bat-winged 
shadow in the background, which 
is corrected in the next state. SSSR HN | 
There is a scratch in the left fore- = 3 | à 
ground which appears in all 
states of the print. The tone of 
the ink is, as usual, dark gray. 

In the second state, the ink 
is warmer but not as reddish as 
usual. Two more scratches ap- 
pear: one vertically across the 
bundle on which the male demon 
is seated, as Delteil notes, and an- 
other in the right foreground, 
which he has either failed to see 
or to mention. Both these 
scratches disappear in the first 
published impressions. But 
strangely enough the color of the 
ink hardly changes. The impres- 
sion is simply somewhat weaker — 
the aquatint graining a trifle worn. 

* * * 

Of the other seven Caprichos 

impressions before numbers and 


engraved captions known to the ~ j 
writer in this country, only one s F2 ce 

of the Metropolitan’s (Caprichos (Haies ODA SL. 

No. 9, Delteil No. 46) (Fig. 13) apes 74 


is unrecorded by Delteil in this 
proof state But several (the FIG. 14, — GOYA. — Caprichos, No, 15 (Delteil, No. 52), Bellos consejos, 


aquatint, undescribed first state. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Metropolitan’s No. 15 (Fig. 14) and the National Gallery’s No. 5) are unde- 
scribed. To do all three of these justice would lengthen this article beyond the 
space allotted. So it must suffice to reproduce two of them, (Figs. 13 and 14) 
and say that they are of very similar type and condition. Being working proofs, 
all the first states the writer has seen have been more or less knocked about. Al- 
most all of them are, to be sure, brilliant impressions, but hardly any are in what 
a print lover would call “mint” condition. Several of the writer’s and the Na- 
tional Gallery’s single proof, are quite battered, with repairs and folds which 
have been ironed out. The National Gallery’s Caprichos No. 5 like the No. 52 
here described, has penciled additions in Goya’s hand. 


In a word, these proofs of Goya’s Caprichos are hardly “pretty,” nor are 


they the usual type one wants to frame. But they are much more than that: they 
are important documents, and the connecting link between the drawings and 
the published impressions. By this time Americans are past the stage where 
intelligent people call Goya’s prints “coarse and vulgar”. Nor do Americans, or 
Englishmen, for that matter, as John Ruskin once did, consign the Caprichos series 
to the flames. But no Americans, not even Latin Americans with their largely 
Spanish background, have appreciated Goya’s prints as are their due; for there 
are few public or private collections of any consequence in the western hemisphere 
— in contrast to the numerous collections abroad. 

Perhaps in these postwar years a great Goya print collection and a catalogue 
can be made at the same time? If this were done on this side of the Atlantic, they 
would combine a particularly worthwhile service to scholarship with an important 
addition to the art treasures of the Americas. 
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calientes (see Fig. 14) Hisp. Soc. of America, New York. 
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FIG. 1a.— GoyA. — Estan calientes, Caprichos, 
No. 13.— Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Spies, on the state avant la lettre, in 
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FIG. 2A. — Goya. — Si quebré el cantaro, Capri- 
chos, No. 25.— Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. (Caption on the state avant la lettre, 
in Goya’s handwriting). 
FIG. 2B. — Engraved caption, first edition of Si 
quebré el cantaro cc Fig. 2a). Hisp. Soc. of 
mer. 
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It was Goya’s admirer, Don Francisco Zapater y Gomez, who in 1868 made 
the first attempt to present a documented biography of Goya worthy of the name. 
His Goya, noticias biograficas, which appeared first in a series of articles in “La 
Perseverancia, Diario Catolico’, at Zaragoza, and afterwards in book form, (octavo 
size, unbound, and numbering only 79 pages), remains to the present day our basic 
source material for a considerable part of Goya’s life. Provoked by Laurent Math- 
eron’s and Charles Yriarte’s books, he set out “to refute, on the strength of original 
documents, romanticised history — historias novelescas — written by talented au- 
thors ... who, swayed by a mad imagination, wished to turn Goya, court painter to 
Charles IV, into a French frondeur, an avenger of the oppressed, . . . scaling bal- 
conies, admitting ladies, their faces hidden by veils, to his chambers, and in his 
embroidered court costume attacking people in the street.’” 


1. FRANCISCO ZAPATER Y GOMEZ, Goya, noticias biograficas, in: “La Perseverancia, Diario Catolico”, 
Zaragoza, 1868, vol. IV, No. 5714 & ff.—Id., Goya, noticias biograficas por Francisco GOMEZ Y ZAPATER, 
Academico Corresponsal de la Real de Nobles Artes de San Fernando, Zaragoza 1868. — There seems to be a biblio- 
graphical misunderstanding as to the date of Sr. ZAPATER’S publications, both in the “Perseverancia” and in the 
separate edition. The year is sometimes given as 1860 which for one reason cannot be correct inasmuch as SR. ZAPATER 
makes mention of the work by CHARLES YRIARTE which appeared in 1867. My information on the first publica- 
tion, namely, in “La Perseverancia” is obtained from the bibliography in Von Loca’s Francisco de Goya, 1903, and 
2nd. ed, 1921. —~In Sr. G. Estrapa’s Bibliografia de Goya, foreword by J. Moreno Vita, Mexico, D. F. 1940, p. 117, 
mention of only one instalment is made. My reference of the first edition in book form is based on the copy in the 
Library of the Hispanic Society, New York: Impresa de la Perseverancia a cargo de Manuel Sola, Paso de Torres 
secas, Num. 16, Zaragoza 1868. The slender book of Sr. ZAPATER has become exceedingly rare. Von Loca stated in 
1908 that for the purposes of his book, Francisco de Goya, Berlin 1903, after long and unsuccessful search, he finally 
decided to have copied the volume preserved in the British Museum. (V. Loca, Drei Briefe Goya’s, in: “Kunst und 
Kuenstler”, Berlin 1908, pp. 65-67, p. 65.) —It was a fortunate idea of the Madrid publishing firm SATURNINO 
CALLEJA, to have SR. ZAPATER’s text reprinted in “Coleccion de cuatrocientos cuarenta y nueve reproducciones de 
cuadros, dibujos y aguafuertes de Don Francisco de Goya precedidos de un epistolario del gran pintor y de las 
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FIG. 3A.—GovA.— Para que loimentas, Tantalo, Caprichos, No. 9.— Metropolitan Museum E 
of Art, New York. (Caption on the state avant la lettre, in Goya’s handwriting). Muther,” who availed 


themselves of the spice of legend in order to make Goya more palatable to others. 

In the perspective of time, not only artist and work of art, but art historian and 
critic as well, become the object of historical contemplation. Thus, without condon- 
ing wild tales written with pretension of veracity, we can, nevertheless, explain them 
as expressive of currents of ideas or taste, peculiar to a period or milieu. But such 
leniency cannot very well be expected from contemporaries who hold opposing 
views. At any rate, such was not the case with Sr. Zapater. Indignant at the overtone 
of melodrama which he considered, among other things, detrimental to Goya as well 
as to Spain herself — and in this he has our sympathetic understanding — he went 
forth to battle. As already mentioned, he was armed with original documents, 
namely 132 letters written by Goya between 1775 and 1801 to Don Martin Zapater 
y Claveria, his uncle and the artist’s intimate life-long friend. 

Of these 132 letters, Sr. Zapater published about fifty-five, integrally or in 
excerpts, presenting them in chronological order, and interspersed with additional 
biographical data as well as with commentaries of his own. Some of the letters that 
were omitted may not have been published because they lacked sufficient interest. 
Others, as we now know, were withheld because in ss - 
them Goya expressed himself in unambiguous terms < Vet 920700. doi 
on subjects not found fit for print. Sr. Zapater’s text is a 
both factual and polemical. The factual contents are pies de nn care ee 
based partly upon deductions drawn from the contents 
of the letters and partly on other sources. The polemic element is nourished by the 
desire to vindicate Goya. Sr. Zapater attempted to eliminate the distortions inherent 
in the Goya myth, as well as to remove the taint that the painter was a ‘“‘skepic doubt- 
ing of God:and of himself, as attributed by authors who were seduced by the false 
luster of the School of Rationalism.” 

As a result, he succeeded at times in creating a Goya, somewhat colorless, and 
indifferent rather than susceptible to the passions of life and thought. In view of 
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noticias biograficas publicadas por Don Francisco Zapater y Gomez...” Madrid 1924, in this essay to be referred to 
as ZAPATER-CALLEJA — the author of the introduction and editor of this work, whose name does not appear in the 
book itself, is Sk. D. M. Vetasco. (F. G. SANCHEZ CANTON, Zum Goya Jubilaeum, in: “Zeitschrift fuer bildende 
Kunst”, Oct. rst, 1928, pp. 189-193.) On the occasion of the centenary of Goya’s death a separate edition was published 
by a Zaragoza newspaper. 

2. L. MATHERON, Goya, Paris 1858. — Cu. E. YRIARTE, Goya, sa biographie, les fresques, les toiles, les tapisseries, 
les eaux fortes, et le catalogue de l'oeuvre, Paris 1867.—R. MUTHER, Geschichte der Malerei im XIX. Jahrhundert, 


Munich 1893 I, p. 55 ff. In., The history of modern painting, London New York 1907; p. 45 ff. —I., Studien und 
Kritiken, Vienna 1900, p. 365 ff. 
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respondence among which the letters to CET tire Ce Peveo J tant, 
Don Martin Zapater will always hold a i 4.— Letter from Goya to his friend Martin Zapater, in 
Plavevot prominence, For, not only AO MES LOL (Page fy recto), (One fourth of actual elec). ” 
they contain factual statements relating 

to individual works of the artist, or to his career in general, but by their vitality and 
note of intimacy they offer a close-range view of Goya himself; indeed, so close at 
times that one likes to fancy that in them Goya unconsciously wrote part of an auto- 
biography. 

Unfortunately, the original letters are no longer preserved as a unit, and to 
reconstruct this particular epistolary may prove an arduous task. Von Loga reported 
in 1903 that several letters, including very important ones, had apparently been sold. 
He located three letters in two Madrid collections, two in the collection of Don José 
Lazaro concerning Goya’s mother, and one, famous for its reference to the Duchess 
of Alba, in that of the Marqués De Casa Torres.* He also expressed grave concern 
over the fact that for a long time nothing had been heard about the larger part of 
the collection. 

3. On this point see: F. J. SANCHEZ CANTON, Goya, (Series: Maîtres d’autrefois) Paris 1929; pp. 11, 12, 17, 17(5). 

4. V. v. Loca, Francisco de Goya, Berlin, 1903. — 2nd ed., Berlin, 1924; p. 154(9). SR. LAZARO owns more letters 
than specified by von Loca. CALLEJA, op. cit., p. 61 f., publishes five undated letters, and a sixth letter from the same 


collection is reproduced in La coleccion Lazaro, see note 10, infra. The date of the Casa Torres letter is Aug. 4th, 
1800, ZAPATER-CALLEJA, P. 43. 
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It must have been a welcome sur- 
prise when about ten years later one third 
of the original parcel appeared on the 
market. A lot of forty-one was offered 
for sale by Messrs. J. Pearson & Co. of 
London, presumably the same that was 
later purchased by Mr. Jacques Rosen- 
thal of Munich. In any event, the letters 
in the possession of Mr. Rosenthal were 
listed and published by A. L. Mayer in 
an article which, however brief, signifies 
definite progress in our knowledge of the 
subject.” I regret to say that I have no 
information about the present where- 
abouts of these forty-one letters which, 
however, were not the only ones to come 
to the surface. Three more found their 
way to Berlin. ‘Two were acquired in 
1914. by the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett 
and one by Von Loga himself, who pub- 


‘lished the three in a German translation.° 
In the letters belonging to the Kupfer- 
stichkabinett Goya occasionally men- 

tions things considered to be unmentionable, and Loga, although more liberal in 

the exercise of censorship than Zapater, the nephew, had been, had to delete several 
passages. 

Von Loga died in 1918. His letter was acquired for a private collection in 
Europe which has since come to New York. Its rediscovery here seems to impose the 
duty of reproducing it (Figs. 4-9), and a few commentaries may be in place. For, 
although this letter is perhaps the most quoted and best known of the entire Zapater 
correspondence, paradoxically enough, it has so far not been discussed in a manner 
commensurate with its wealth of content.’ 


ric, 5, Page 1, verso, of Goya’s letter to Martin Zapater 
(see Fig, 4) 


* * * 


The letter is dated Madrid, August 1, 1786, and as stated, addressed to Don 


5. J. Pearson & Co, (5 Pall Mall Place), One hundred and eighty-cight manuscripts, bindings, books, and 
autograph letters including the magnificent Calvillo Pontifical written and illuminated in Spain (1365-1370) . . . 
n.d., pp. 49-51, Lst 1,200, — A, L. Mayer, Goya’s Briefe an Martin Zapater, in: Beitraege zur Forschung... aus 
dem Antiquariat Jacques Rosenthal ..., Munich, 1915, pp. 39-49. 

6. V. v. Loca, Drei Briefe Goyas, loc, cit. 


7. A bibliographical account of this letter will appear in a forthcoming issue of the “Gazette”. 
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+ : FIG. 6. — Page 2, recto, of Goya’s letter to Martin Zapater 
using brush or needle directly executed (nee Fig. 4) 


his works after a concept already formed and finished in his mind; that the execu- 
tion itself was often not only a second, but almost a secondary stage in the whole of 


8. The letter consists of six written pages, namely of one folio sheet (1154” x 8%”) folded horizontally 
in the middle, producing, therefore, four pages (8%” x 534”), and of one single sheet (81%” x 534”) written 
on both sides. The laid and chain lines are identical on both sheets of paper. There are approximately 23 laid 
lines of watermark to an inch, and the chain lines are spaced about 7%” apart. All these sheets are obviously of the 
same kind of paper. In the opinion of Mr. G. GERLACH it is, in all probability, a handmade Spanish paper in view of 
the name of the watermark on the sheets of four pages which he reads as either “Jo(s)ef” or “Jo(e)ef Barcelo”. 
The watermark on the smaller sheet can be identified as part of a crown topped by a cross. The ink on the original 
letter has, in many instances, faded into a light sepia color. The maculations occasionally noticed on the letter are 
produced by writings on the reverse sides of the corresponding pages. 

The smaller sheet was probably cut down from an originally larger piece of paper, with marks of trimming 
clearly visible. Goya liked to make the best use of stationery. Some of his letters to Zapater bear the letterhead of 
the latter’s firm printed in majuscules, namely FRANC ZAPATER Y GOMEZ/ZARAGOZA. Thus, Goya used the 
unwritten portions of Zapater’s letters to him for his replies to Zapater. In one letter he filled the empty space with 
various kinds of scribbling and jokingly added “that you Now should not write on this”. (MAYER, op. cit., p. 40.) 

The letter contains about 665 words. The lines of each page increase in almost direct ratio to the progression 
of the letter from the first to the fifth page, namely from 15 to 16, 18, 19 and 20 lines. On the sixth page the number of 
lines decreases to 16 lines of text, to which one more line for date and signature, and one and a half for the Post 
Scriptum should be added. The count of words per page is approximately: rst page, 95 words; 2nd page, 86; 3rd page, 
110; 4th page, 121; sth page, 136; and 6th page, 116 words. The average of words per line is about from 5 to 8 words. 
Only when monosyllabic words or abbreviations are employed on one line in greater number, the amount increases 
from 9 to 11 words. 
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ner ire SENS es Ma Zee should be all one as to breadth, height, 
and bulk, and at the same time they 
should all be written at an identical angle (inclinacion).” These were old tenets em- 
phasized by the XVII Century writing master, Morante, and were repeated by Juan 
Claudio Aznar y Polanco in his Arte nuevo de escribir of 1719. “Similitude, grace- 
fulness, and freedom (ayre), uniformity, cleanliness and clarity” are other precepts 
emphasized by Polanco. Of these, proportion, similitude, and the last three, as 
enumerated by Polanco, are, it seems, those most observed by Goya. Clarity, espe- 
cially, appears to be his main preoccupation. To achieve this end, he probably some- 
times discarded ligations, and broke up words, without detriment, however, to the 
sustained rhythm noticeable throughout the letter (Fig. 4, line 1: hi-ba; line 10 
y-nglesa). This recurrent characteristic of Goya’s handwriting can often be ob- 
served in cursive writing by hands that have been accustomed to print the letter 
characters in an attempt to provide more legibility. The practice of pausing in the 
same word at the end of one letter and picking up the next without an intermediary 
link might be explained, too, on psychological grounds. But, this would involve a 
graphological interpretation — a subject which I refrain from discussing. 


When comparing Goya’s handwriting in our letter with specimens of formal 
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calligraphy of his century, we find that 
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is. is a shortened version of an al- 
ready reduced form, at least in terms of fab os a 27 pe 27 
today’s standards, as seen in a sample | 
given by Torcuato Torio (Fig. 12A, top 
row). In Torio we find, too, flourishes 
in downward strokes as occasionally practised by Goya, though in a modified 
form in his s, y, j, etc. (Fig. 4, line 2: anteriores; line 5: estoy, line 7: ajustado. 
Cf. Torio, Fig. 12B). 

Goya was brought up in the second third of the XVIII Century, and in the 
school of Father Joaquin at Zaragoza, the boy might have learned forms of writing 
still hanging over from the XVII Century. Later on, Goya, like other people of his 
generation, might have adopted new writing fashions which were cultivated as the 
century proceeded. This and similar questions, however, should be left to students 
of paleography. They, and especially Spanish students, would be better qualified to 
say the final word. Spanish students, known for their competence in this particular 
field, may decide how Goya’s handwriting — appealing as it is to us — grades, not 
so much in relation to the outstanding calligraphers, but to that of the average man 
of his time. 

Putting aside esthetic and other considerations, a strictly paleographic exam- 
ination of his handwriting nevertheless seems warranted, for more than one reason. 
It is not within the scope of the present essay to deal with the problem exhaustively. 
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FIG. 8. — Page 3, recto, of Goya’s letter to Martin Zapater 
see Fi ys 
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cannot be stated with authority without 
completing a more thorough research. We shall later discuss this matter briefly. 
For the present, however, I should like, for the sake of order, to include among the 
specimens of Goya’s handwriting the inscriptions on paintings. For, although 
“painted” on the canvas, with brush and paint they were, in a great many instances, 
actually “written” with the brush.*? 

Goya’s handwriting underwent changes in his lifetime, as is the case with most 
men. Not only does a change become evident in such obvious instances as in the 
handwriting of the young Goya, and the octagenarian Goya, but in the intermediate 
periods of his life as well. This may be inferred, too, from the astute observation 
made by Don Pascual Galindo. This scholar, in his article on Goya’s work at the 
Church of Nuestra Senora del Pilar, at Zaragoza, quotes the documents signed by 
Goya for payments received on July 31, 1772, and of May 20, 1781, and remarks: 

“It should be noted that the signature of Goya underwent a change in the 
course of a decade. For this purpose, besides transcribing these receipts in full, I 
reproduce them in photogravure. One can see how during ten years, the signature 


FIG. 9. — Page 3, verso, of Goya’s letter to Martin Zapater 
(see Fig. 4) 


8B. Goya’s “handwriting” on paintings, will be discussed in part II of this article, in the next issue. 
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at the beginning, incipient, not very flowing, gradually changes, and is transformed 
into characters which flow with rapidity and sureness. It is also interesting to note 
that Goya, already influenced by costumbres cortesanas and the environment of Ma- 
drid, has added — as proven in his epistolary — the ‘de’ preceding the patronymic.” 


Too few specimens of Goya’s letters have been reproduced to permit a state- 
ment on the various stages of his handwriting, still less on the degree of transfor- 
mation within such stages. A marked change, could in all probability have been 
brought about by the artist’s illness in 1793. Jovellanos states in his diary, February 
7, 1794, that he had written to Goya and that Goya had answered that following his 
apoplectic stroke he was not even capable of writing. In a letter to Zapater, dated 
April 23 of the same year, Goya himself complains that he is too tired to write. 
That down to his last years Goya was concerned with writing legibly, may be gath- 
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FIG. 10.— Excerpt from FRAY LUIS DE oLOD’s Tratato de escribir . .., Gerona 1766. Courtesy of the Hispanic Society of America, New York. 


ered from another letter, dated Bordeaux, December 20, 1825, and addressed to 
D. Joaquin Ferrer, in which he apologizes for his malas letras. And that there is 
still the will to write readably can be discerned in the trembling, though quite 
legible, characters in the postscriptum added to the letter from his grandson Mariano 
to the latter’s father — Goya’s son Javier — dated Bordeaux, April 1, 1828. In this 
precious document, the last from Goya’s hand, and preserved in the Prado Museum, 
he tells Javier that he is a bit indisposed and keeping to bed because of the shock pro- 
duced by the joy of having Mariano and the latter’s mother with him. “May God 
grant,” he ends, “that I shall see you arrive here to fetch Mariano and your wife so 
that my happiness may be complete. Adios. Your father Francisco.” As we know, 
Goya died fifteen days later. 

Goya’s drawings and some of his etchings offer additional material as to the 


9. For the art of calligraphy in XVIII Century Spain, see, e.g.: J. C. AZNAR DE POLANCO, Arte nuevo de 
escribir por preceptos geometricos y reglas mathematicas ..., Madrid 1719; — FR. Luts DE OLon, Tratado del origen 
y arte de escribir bien ..., Gerona 1766.— T. Torio DE LA Riva, Arte de escribir por reglas y con muestras, segun 
doctrinas de los mejores autores antiguos y modernos ... Madrid 1798.— For general information on Spanish callig- 
raphy see: Caligrafia, in: Enc. un. il. Europeo-A mericana; for specific information: E. Corareto y Mori, Diccionario 
biografico y bibliografico de caligrafos espanoles, Madrid 1906; nos. 106, 797, 1116; and, PALAU, Manual... del 
librero, I, p. 149, V., p. 354, VII, p. 42.— Fray Luis DE OLOD is a minor master to be remembered for the dedication 
page of his book, an equestrian portrait of King Charles II of Spain, of interest in connection with the fantastic 
canvas representing Count Galvez in the Museum of Mexico, executed by the friar, Pablo de Jesus, who did the face 
and hands, and Father San Geronimo who did the calligraphic horse. See Twenty centuries of Mexican art, New York, 


Museum of Art, 1940, pl. 59. 
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master’s handwriting.” Especially a vast number of the former are inscribed by 
him, showing various modes of writing. In this connection it would be interesting 
to compare specimens such as these with a manuscript by Goya — and with others 
not by him — containing the artist’s explanation of some of the Caprichos, all pre- 
served in the Prado Museum." Generally speaking, research in this direction may 
throw light on the unsettled questions: which of these inscriptions are spurious, 
and which, among those known not to be Goya’s, could be assigned to the erudite 
Goyaphile, D. Vincent Carderera, to Goya’s son Javier, or to his friend, the critic 
and art-historian, D. Cean Bermudez.” Such research may also yield several cate- 
gories of Goya’s handwriting. In correlating these categories with dated specimens 
from Goya’s pen, not only the dating of some of his drawings hitherto based on 
stylistic and other grounds, may receive added support, but an additional tool may be 
provided for establishing evidence for the dating of other undated specimens. 


In the captions of four (to my knowledge) unpublished proofs before the 
letter of the Caprichos," at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, we meet with a type 


10. P. GaLinpo, Goya pintando en el Pilar. In: “Aragon, Revista grafica de cultura Aragonesa”, April 1928; 

pp. 155, 156.— In the same number of this publication, p. 73, appears a reproduction of a letter to Zapater of July 
1780. A very beautiful letter dated Madrid, Jan. 1784, 4 pp., and an autographed caricature of Goya have been 
published in the “Bol. del Museo Provincial de Zaragoza”, no. 13 1927, 4 pls. facing p. 24, and x pl. facing p. 26. 
The last three letters mentioned are reported to belong to D. Francisco Zapater, probably a descendant of Don Fran- 
cisco Zapater y Gomez. It seems, therefore, that a number of letters, which v. Loga was unable to locate, are still in 
the possession of that family. The letter, preceding ours in Goya’s correspondence with Zapater, namely of July 7, 
1786, appears in octavo size in: MAYER, of. cit., pls. IX and X, as well as, in smaller dimensions in R. GOMEZ DE LA 
SERNA, Goya, Madrid 1928, pl. I. — Von Loca, ... Goya, 1924, p. 76, reproduces Goya’s letter to D. Miguel Cayetano 
Soler, secretary of the treasury, Madrid, October gth, 1803, in which Goya cedes his eighty copper plates of the 
Caprichos to the Calcografia Real against a yearly revenue of 12.000 reales payable to his son. Another important 
letter which can be dated 1812 in the Lazaro collection is the one reproduced in: La Coleccion Lazaro, Madrid 1926, 
pp. 62, 63, concerning the exhibition of a Portrait of the Duke of Wellington at the Real Academia de San Fernando. 
See also, P. Roca y Lopez, Autografo de D. Pedro Velarde, D. Mariano Alvarez de Castro y D. Francisco de Goya, 
in: “Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos”; May 1897, p. 211, where a facsimile of Goya’s signature for payment 
received in 1789 for two oval portraits of the royal couple executed for a ball at the Osuna residence “La Alameda” 
is shown. (See on this subject: A. J. McVan, The Alameda of the Osunas, “Notes Hispanic’, 1945, p. 113 ff.). 
: The material of dateable writings on Goya’s etchings and drawings cannot be discussed here, but may I point 
out at least an early specimen: M. VELASCO y AGUIRRE, Grabados y Litografias de Goya . . . foreword by P. DE 
ARTINANO, Madrid 1928, pl. 15, with Goya’s writing “Un ynfante de Espana. Pintura de Don Diego Velazquez de el 
tamano natural en el RI. Palacio de Madrid Dibujado y grabado por Francisco Goya pintor .. .’ which can be dated 
about 1777 to 1778. (See: SANCHEZ CANTON, Goya, p. 27). — The drawing in the Prado Museum, Madrid (SANCHEZ 
CANTON, op. cit., p. 88), for the Portrait of the roth Duke of Osuna in the Bonnat Museum of Bayonne, France, may be 
suggested as an example of an inscription that is not by Goya’s hand. 

I wish to desist from commenting on a reproduction of a ms. commentary of the Caprichos attributed to Goya 
and reproduced by CH. YRIARTE in “L’Art”, 1877, p. 37. 

11. For bibliography on drawings see articles Goya in: THIEME-BECKER, Kuenstlerlexikon, XIV, 1921, and 
Harper’s Encyclopedia of Art, I, 1937. The works on which students chiefly rely are those by Sr. G. D’ACHIARDI, 
SR. F, G. SANCHEZ Canton, Mr. Harry B. WEHLE. See also: The art of Goya, ed. by DANIEL Catton RicH, Chicago, 
Art Institute, 1941. As to Goya’s handwriting on drawings or prints see also end of footnote 10. 

12. I have not seen the catalogue by Sr. Git Moreno DE Mora published on the occasion of an exhibition of 
Goya’s graphic oeuvre held by La Sociedad de Amigos del Arte in 1928. In this exhibition proofs were shown of the 
Desastres de la Guerra which had been sent by Goya to Cean Bermudez in order to obtain the latter’s assistance in 
editing the captions. See: SANCHEZ CANTON, Zum Goya Jubilaeum ..., p. 194. 

13. The Caprichos —8o plates in about 240 copies — were first advertised for sale in the “Diario de Madrid”, 


Wednesday, February 6th, 1799. See on this subject the works by D. F. Borx and D. P. ViNpEL listed in article Goya in 
Harper’s Enc. of Art. 
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FIG. 11.— Excerpt from FRAY LUIS DE oLon’s Tratato de escribir . . 
1766. (This as well as other plates engraved by Johann Petroschi . . 
ispanic Society of America, New York. 


Je hall 


of Goya’s handwriting distinct 
from that in his personal letters. 
(Figs. 10 to 13.) Intended to 
serve as a basis, both for spacing 
and textual content, for the final 
version of plates with the titles 
graved, Goya uses here a formal 
cursive hand. Although still far 
from attaining professional cal- 
ligraphy, these captions, never- 
theless, show that Goya here 
made the effort to achieve good 
lettering. The round forms are 
rounder than in his usual hand- 
writing, straight strokes are ren- 
dered with more energy, the 


height of and the distance between the letters show still more respect for proportion, 
and the ligations, with few exceptions, are carried out with greater consistency. 
The initials are somewhat tall, but as in the instances of the S in Si quebr6 el 


cantaro (Figs. 2A and 
Pyorethe in the 
crossed out Para que lo 
inventas (Fig. 3A) they 
are definitely done 
with brio. The T in 
the T'antalo seems to be 
worth noticing not only 
for the sake of its iso- 
lated appearance of a 
Roman majuscule but 
also for the rendering 
of the horizontal bar. 
The r in Para on the 
same proof, as well 
as in the quebro on 
the former, shows a 
likeness to Torio’s /e- 
tra inglesa (Fig. 12A), 
but in the low f-strokes 
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FIG. 124. — Excerpt from: TORCUATO TORIO DE  F1G. 128, — Excerpt from: TORCUATO TORIO DE 
Arte de escribir por reglas y con LA RIVA, Arte de escribir por reglas y con 
... Madrid 1798, pl. 2. (The upper muestras ..., Madrid 1798, pl. 3. (The name 
two lines show Torio’s letra Inglesa). Hispanic of the engraver, José Assensio, or Ascensio, 

Society of America, New Yor. i 


is given on the original plate). Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, New York. 


as in inventas and cantaro, or 
in the more old-fashioned r in 
the same word, Goya lapses into 
pi. 134.— cova, — Belles consejos. — Metropolitan Museum of Art, New habits familiar from the letter 
York. (Caption on the avant la lettre state, in Goya’s handwriting). c 

reproduced in these pages. 
Altogether, Goya’s writing in these captions is handsome, fluent, and has a definite 
note of decorative appeal. 

It has not been questioned that the captions on the final proofs which were 
offered for sale in 1799 were executed either by professional engravers or by pro- 
fessional engravers after the models submitted by professional calligraphers. The 
difference in lettering be- 
comes strikingly evident when i. CA bs 
comparing the handwritten © PL 4 ONISLO) Fe 
captions on the proofs of the Cee f 
Metropolitan Museum,” ex- 
ceptional though they are in FIG. 138, — Caption on the first state of Bellos consejos (see Fig. 134). 
their more painstaking rendering, with the corresponding engraved captions as 
shown on Figs. 1A-3B or in Torio’s quoted /etra inglesa (Fig. 12B). That Goya 
directed the entire mise en page is born out in instances, as mentioned before, of the 
spacing of the captions — note the T'antalo being placed in the middle of the margin 
(Fig. 34) — and that, in some cases, he might have had a hand in the details is sug- 
gested by the embellished delineation of the N in Nadie se conoce (shown in this issue 
in Mr. Philip Hofer’s article, Fig. 16), which also appears in the engraved version. 

Another plate from the Caprichos presents a different and still more formal 
type of Goya’s lettering. In the inscription E/ suefio de la razon produce monstruos 
(Fig. 17 of Mr. Hofer’s article) the slanting minuscles show an attempt at a more 
monumental, epigraphic script. Being etched on the plate in reverse, they were 
undoubtedly done by Goya. His authorship of these letters may also be supported, 
though in a negative way, by calligraphic imperfections such as the variance in direc- 
tion between the third and fourth lines as well as the somewhat garbled third line. 

Eliminating from the signature on our letter “the rubrica, that is, the peculiar 
mark or flourish added to one’s signature among Spaniards”, we have the basic out- 
line of Goya’s signature as it appears on either his drawings or paintings. 


HERBERT WEISSBERGER. 


14. According to accession numbers, acquired by the Museum in 1930. Cf. DELTEIL, Le peintre graveur, nos. 
46, 50, 52, 62. To the bibliographies on Goya’s prints as given in THIEME-BECKER and in Harper’s should be added 
The complete etchings of Goya, foreword by ALDous HuxLey, New York 1943. Parenthetically, I should like to men- 
tion that, contrary to a note of the editors, an almost complete set of the original proofs listed under “Miscellany” is 
in the coll. of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and some are also owned by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The 
reproduction of the caption to Tantalo may prove of interest, inasmuch as there still exists speculation as to a correct 
interpretation of the subject-matter of this print. See A. DE BERUETE Y Moret, Goya... compendiado ... por F. J. 
SANCHEZ CANTON ... Madrid, 1928, p. 189, no. 29(9). P. 187 ff., Goya’s explanations to some of the Caprichos. 
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